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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE GREGG READER. Written in Gregg Shorthand; contains “A Message 
to Garcia,’ by Elbert Hubbard; “Jim Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn,’’ by Mark 
Twain (illustrated); ““Busby’s Sentence,’*} by Charles Heber Clark (illus- 
trated); the famous lecture on  Habit,’* by Prof. William James of Harvard 
University , and many other articles; 48 pages In all 25¢ 








THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. An attractive 39 
page booklet, giving Hawthorne’s charming tale in beautifully written short- 
hand. Bound in art paper cover—just the thing for your library table. ..15c 


THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Washington Irving. 58 plates 
of expert shorthand—companion piece to The Great Stone Face. The famous 
*Legend’’ attractively presented in shorthand form for reading practice. .25¢ 


BEGINNERS’ LETTER DRILLS. By David E. Henry. Contains drills be- 
ginning with the fifth lesson in Gregg shorthand and continuing to the more 
advanced principles. Excellent supplementary practice material for use in 
the early stages of dictation, and equally profitable exercise for advanced stud- 


HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE SHORTHAND STUDENT. By John R. 
GREGG. A collection of the valuable suggestions and exercises from the 
Student’s Department of last year’s Greca Wrirer. Illustrated 

EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. By Rupert P. SoRelle, giving 
an explanation of the scientific methods used in training the successful con- 
testants for the Miner Medal and the material used for practice; 260 pages of 
the best selection of dictation material ever published; adapted to any short- 
hand system. Cloth 

OFFICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS. By Rupert P. SoRelle. A 
complete and practical course for the advanced shorthand department ; adds the 
finishing touches to stendgraphic training. Manual with Exercise Book .$2.00 
Text alone 

LOCKYEAR’S BOOKKEEPING. By M. H. Lockyear, with script illustrations 
by Francis B. Courtney. An introductory course in bookkeeping, presenting 


the subject in a comprehensive but simple fashion 


VOLUME XIV. 12 numbers of the Greca Writer (issues from September, 1911 
to August, 1912), bound in durable black cloth, gold lettering $1.50 


BrnpinGc, alone: separate covers of black cloth, lettered, like Bound Volume 
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At the Turn of the Road 


By William George Jordan 


This chapter from that admirable book, “The Crown of Individuality,’ by 


William George Jordan, \ published by Fleming H. Revell Company) is printed in 
the belief that it will be appreciated by all our readers—especially at this season. 
Its influence is broadening, helpful, inspiring, as are all the other chapters of Mr. 


Jordan's book. —Epirror 


N walking along a mountain road ther: 
sudden 


s sometimes a sharp turn 


where, by seeming magic, the narrow 
entrance of 


We 


path is transformed into the 


a vast Nature. 


panorama of seem 
stunned as we involuntarily stop short, 
rest and surrender to its majesty. The 


view exalts us, glorifies us, inspires us. 
We have a new high restful ground of 
contemplation. We have a new test of 


values, a new base of interpretation, a new 
relation to life. 

The hamlets and villages in the valley 
bear they have 
become integral parts of a great picture. 
The colors of trees and flowers blend from 


a new strange dignity 


mere single effects into a wondrous har- 
mony. We are seeing the birth, life and 


death of a river as an eagle might watch 


it from his nest on the crags. The fields 


of a hundred farmers become one great 
farm. Far beyond, we can see the great 
ocean—whitening the shore with its bil 


lows leagues away. 

The complex has become simple; the ab 
the iso 
lated has become associated; the trifling 
great, and the great greater; the detail 
losing none of its individuality has an 
added value like a jewel set in a crown. 
There is a finer sense of justice in our 
judgment, the ozone of the 


solute has now become relative: 


higher levels 
seems tonic to our soul, a sweet peace fills 
our heart. 

As we look backward the narrow path, 
doled installments as our 
weary feet toiled up the long ascent, now 
for its entire length. We 
begin to see it as a type of our whole life. 
as the angels must with 


out to us in 
stands out clear 


view it greater 
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charity from the 
truer perspective. 


reflection, 


higher wisdom of their 
Rest, 


and 


retrospection, 
revelation are 
view-point, a new 


realization, 
giving us a fine new 
chance to get our moral bearings, to tune 
our life to bring out its highest, purest 
notes—at the turn of the road. 

Humanity tends to take narrow views 
of life and its problems instead of occa 
sional great, broad near- 
sightedness of the soul that permits the 
unworthy to throw the really big things 
We hold some trifle of 


or worry close to our vision as a jew- 


sweeps. It is 


into the shadow. 


care 


eler with an awning over his eye peers 
into a watch. We let one sorrow be the 
grave of many joys, one ingratitude 


smother many of our kindnesses struggling 
for expression, one weakness within us sap 
the strength from We 
need the bracing inspiration, the revealing 
The turn 
of the road, in its highest sense, is not a 
place to stay——we have to fight the battle 
of life. It is only an arsenal of supply- 
not a battle-field of action. 

The beginning of the new year is a 
natural, sharp turn in the road of time. 
Here we may wisely rest a while, and in 


many virtues. 


illumination of the larger vision. 


the peace and quiet and calm of self-com- 
munion see the long stretch of the road 
of a single twelve-month. It is built 
pe rishably of short steps of living 


im- 
from 
moment to moment. 

Many of the purposes for which we la 
bored and struggled. in our narrow, close, 
selfish absorption, seem poor, petty and 
puny when seen from the turn of the road. 
The structure of effort we thought 
marble now is shown in its sickening sham 


some 
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as a hasty affair of show and pretense, 
made of staff, that could not stand the 
wear and tear and test of time. It was 
not built on square lines of character, of 
the best that was in us. It lacked strength, 
sincerity, simplicity. The material was 
made up of policy and selfishness put to- 
gether on hurried plans. It was a failure; 
it cannot be rebuilt; but it is worth only 
a passing regret and a realization of the 
lesson of its non-success—at the turn of 
the road. 

We now see how many times the par- 
alyzing hand of procrastination touched 
the good deeds we meant to do, the rose- 
ate dreams we longed to transform into 
actualities. We wished to do and we 
wanted to do but we did not will to do. 
The fault was not in conditions but in— 
us. We were not equal to opportunities. 
It is a false philosophy that teaches that 
opportunity calls only once at any man’s 
house. It comes with the persistency of 
an importunate creditor, always in a new 
guise, and clamors for admission, but we 
may be—too busy to answer the bell. 

Habits that we had determined to mas- 
ter, to bring into sweet harmony with our 
highest self, may still stalk large and in- 
solent before us. They may seem to taunt 
us that they are stronger than we. They 
were never made in a day and cannnot be 
mastered in a day. An hour may begin 
the making of a habit; an hour may begin 
its breaking. Time, with heart and mind 
united in determination, can conquer any 
evil habit or create and confirm any good 
one. 

The look backward from the turn of 
the road should inspire us by making vivid 
to us how much of what we feared never 
came to pass. The tyranny of worry, that 
dominated us and held us for months 


trembling slaves to a weak fear, that dis- . 


sipated our energy, dulled our thinking, 
and darkened our mental vision, at the very 
hours that should have given us fullest 
control of our best, is now seen as an 
enemy to true individual growth. It means 
a harder fight in the unending battle 
against worry and grief. 

The broader view of life reveals that 
the only great things in life are trifles; 
that what pained us most, saddened our 
hearts, and turned our hopes to ashes 
were only trifles—cumulating into over- 
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whelming importance. A cruel word, an 
unkindness, a little misunderstanding may 
darken a day and separate us from one 
we love or may petrify us into a mood of 
doubt and despair. The most joyous mo- 
ments of life, the high lights in the pic- 
tures of memory, may, too, be only trifles 
of kindness, fine expressions of love, sim- 
ple tributes of confidence and trust that 
make the very heart smile—as we remem- 
ber. 

Knowing the right is useless unless 
we practice it. Realizing our weakness is 
profitless unless—we seek to change. We 
may even grow so comfortably reconciled 
to faults and failings as to accept them as 
finalities, to confess them and even boast 
about them. It is unjust to ourselves and 
unjust to others. Some people treat their 
faults as though they were flaws in the 
Portland vase of a noble nature and as if 
—pointing them out were practically ban- 
ishing them forever. 

Nature is constantly giving us new— 
turns of the road. It may be a birthday 
or some general anniversary in the cycle 
of the year. It may be some red-letter 
day in the private calendar of our emo- 
tions or some date eloquent to us as telling 
of some joyous “first” or some pathetic 
“last” time in the sacred diary of the 
heart. It may be a supreme sorrow, an 
agonizing sense of loss, the coming of a 
great joy, the closing of some epoch in our 
lives, the proving of the actuality of some- 
thing too awful for us even to have feared, 
some exultant half-hour that changes irre- 
vocably all our living. These and number- 
less other days, hours or single moments 
of life, of fine spiritual discernment, of 
luminous revelation, of coming to one’s 
highest self, when the sordid, the mean, 
the temporary, the selfish are stripped 
in an instant of their garish shams and 
tinsel. Then the real, the true, the eternal 
gand out in their majesty, bathed in the 
splendor and glow of the revealing of 
truth. In such a spirit the very tingle of 
the inspiration of the infinite fills us. We 
seem born again to new, better, and greater 
things, for we have seen the divine vision 
—at the turn of the road. 


oOo 


“The world always listens to a man with 


a will in him.” 
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Sixth Annual Meeting of the Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 


Omaha, Nebraska, November 29-30, 1912 


Reported by Hubert A. Hagar 


The New Officers 


President—P. W. Errebo, 


Pittsburg Business College, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Vice-President—M. B. Wallace, Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


HOSE who were not present at the 
convention of the Missouri Valley 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
which took place in the High School of 
Commerce, Omaha, on November 29 and 
80, do not know what they missed. The 
attendance was the largest in the history 
of the Association, and altogether it was 
one of the best conven- 
tions we have ever at- 
tended. The subjects 
discussed were new ones 
and for the most part 
the speakers made their 
first convention speech- 
es. The talks and pa- 
pers were original and 
were, in many ways, 
different from those or- 
dinarily heard at teach- 
ers’ conventions. The 
committee, of which 
Mr. Rusmisel was chair- 
man, is to be congratu- 
lated on its selections. 
President Smith called 
the convention to order 
“on the dot” Friday 
morning. After listening 
to two excellent vocal 
selections by Miss 
Edith Alderman, teacher in the High 
School of Commerce, Omaha, the con- 
vention was welcomed to the city by 
Mr. E. V. Parrish, of the Publicity 
Bureau of the Omaha Commercial Club. 
In his address Mr. Parrish gave some in- 
teresting figures to show that Omaha ranks 
third in the primary live stock markets of 
the world; also that her bank clearings for 
1911 were larger than in any other city of 
the United States. 


”, W. Exreno 
President 


Miss Grace Borland, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Place of next meeting—St. Joseph, Mo. 


Responding, Mr. Clay D. Slinker, of the 
West High School, Des Moines, said that 
he understood matters better, after hear- 
ing Mr. Parrish tell some things about 
Omaha’s live business conditions, as he 
had seen the progressive spirit reflected 
in the Commercial Club and in the High 
School of Commerce. 

In his address as 
president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. C. T. 
Smith, of Kansas City, 
said that twenty years 
ago when he delivered 
an address to a body of 
gray-heads, many of 
them profound educat- 
ors, he had pointed out 
the necessity of com- 
mercial and manual 
training in the public 
schools. He said the 
men at that time shook 
their heads and did not 
believe it was good. He 
was glad to see that the 
country had come to the 
idea and that commer- 
cial and manual train- 
ing were now beginning 
to play a larger and 
larger part in the curriculum in the public 
schools of the country. In view of this 
he warned the business college people 
that their were 
not gilt-edged could see their fate. The 
and 


such of colleges as 


gilt-edged colleges would survive, 


it was up to them to stop quarreling, to 
keep up the first-class work they are do- 


ing, and to co-operate with the commercial 


high schools. 
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About Fraudulent Letters 


Mr. T. E. Musselman, the youngest of 
the well-known Musselman trio of Gem 
City fame, advised a short business college 
and commercial high school course to en 
able one to detect the character of fraudu 
lent business letters sent 
through the mails. He de 
scribed several styles ot 
letters by which peopl 
were induced to send 





money through misrepre- 
sentation. 
4 Mr. Musselman said: 
In the fiscal year ending 
M. B. Wattace June 30, 19t1, 529 individ 
Vice-President uals were indicted on the 
charge of using the mails in 
furtherance of schemes to de 
fraud. During the same period, 
196 persons were tried, of which 
number 184 were convicted. 
The extent of this criminal 
use of the U. S. mail is so great 
that the chief Post Office in 
spector, Mr. R. S. Sharp, rec 
ommends to the Post Master 
General, that the investigation 
and prosecution of fraudulent 
letter cases be placed in the 
hands of the Department of 
Justice, for the facilities of the 
Post Office Dept. are limited. 
Fraudulent letters are letters 
which evade the truth or delib- 
erately lie and misrepresent in 
order to produce gain. These 
fraudulent letters vary in na- 
ture from the mere simple mis- 
statement of fact, to the deep- 
laid plan to rob and hold up 
the public in wholesale numbers. 
Nothing is too small nor anything too large 
for these fraudulent letter men. They sell 
watered stock in mining companies, wireless 
telegraph companies, fake land schemes and 
thousands of other fakes, even catching some 
on fake miatrimonial bureau projects. 
$77,000,000 was stolen by the 529 individuals 
the government indicted last year. Think of 
the millions gained fraudulently of which we 
have no knowledge! 


Correct Spelling 

“Spelling That Teaches” was the sub 
ject of an interesting talk by Mr. J. L. 
Brawford, of the High School of Com- 
merce, Omaha. “Spelling,” said Mr. 
Brawford, “is to know more of words than 
their mere spelling. The complete study 
of a word involves four important things 
how to pronounce it, how to spell it, what 
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it means, and how to use it.”” Mr. Braw 
ford particularly emphasized the import 
ance of correct pronunciation. ‘Correct 
pronunciation,” said he, “is an indication 
of culture and refinement.” In addition 
to the four points above mentioned the 
speaker dwelt on the importance of dis 
crimination between words pronounced 
alike but having different meanings; the 
proper division of words at, the ends of 
lines; the use of the hyphen and capital 
letters; the selection of a proper spelling 
text, and the cultivation of the dictionary 
habit. In conclusion Mr. Brawford said: 


Let me ask, in response to the urgent demand 
of the business world for better spelling, in 
view of the stamp that poor spelling puts upon 
the author for every day good 
positions are lost as a lack of 
it—that we take more interest 
in this so woefully neglected 
study. Let us meet this prop 
osition squarely and give some 
thought to the solution of our 
wccursed spelling problem, for 
I believe the time and effort 
spent in the teaching of spell- 
ing will pay both teacher and 
student in as large a measure 
as an equal amount of time 
given to any other subject, and 
as a result of our time and 
work thus spent, produce for 
the business world better spell- 
ers, young men and young 
women with the stamp of prac 
tical and valuable education 
Grarr upon them. 


Supt. Public Instruction, Omaha 


Typewriting 

Miss Ella MeVey, of the Joplin Busi 
ness College, Joplin, Mo., discussed the 
subject of typewriting instruction. 

“Some_ schoolmen,”’ 
said Miss McVey, “think 
any one can teach type 
writing. They place a 
student teacher in the 
typewriting department, 
some one who tells the 
student where to keep the 
little fingers and ‘to place 
the finished letter right — 
over there in that basket Sec.-Treas 
in the corner.’ They 
call that teaching typewriting.”” Miss Mc 
Vey does not believe in that kind of teach 
ing. She declared that the business man 
has a right to criticize the school if he 
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calls for a stenographer and they send 
some one who can write shorthand but who 
can not sit down and write an ordinary 
one-hundred-word business letter without 


erasures. “It is the ma- 


chine work,” said she, “by 
aa} =. 3 


which he judges. He 


doesn't know or care how 





good they are in short 
hand. It is the typewrit 
ing and the time required 
to produce it that inter- 
ests him.” The speaker 
then emphasized the im 





r. E. Mosseiman portance of proper cor 


relation of the instruction 
in shorthand and typewriting. She said: 

We often have students in our dictation 
classes who are good in shorthand but poor on 
the machine. This ought not be so and would 
not be if we gave typewriting the prominence 
it should have in our courses of study Let 
us give it that place. The rate of the expert is 
steadily increasing, but there seems to be no 
effort on the part of the schools to raise the 
general average of typewriting ability. 

Miss MeVey believes that the student 
should be able to write forty words per 
minute by the time he can write one hun 
With 
says, this rate can 
easily be acquired. Miss McVey described 
in detail her plan of teaching, and we are 
pape r 


dred words per minute in shorthand. 
proper training, she 


sorry we can not give the entire 


The Demands of Business 
The afternoon session was opened with 
music by Mr. Wm. Hetherington, of Oma 
ha. The convention was then favored with 
in excellent address by Mr. Ellis U. Graff, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Omaha, on the subject of 


“What Business Men De 
mand.’ Mr. Graff based 
8g his remarks on reports 


- received from business 

w * men of Omaha. Recently 

re he addressed letters to 

five hundred men in 

the city in which ‘he 

W. H. Repmowp asked the following ques 
tions: 

“Wherein do the clerks and employees 
of your business fail to meet the require 
ments?” “To what do you attribute this 
failure?’’ and “What can the school of 
commerce do to remedy this condition ?”’ 
The replies to these questions, Superin 
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tendent Graff said, readily divided them- 
selves into two parts; namely, lack of 
technical preparation, and lack of personal 
qualifications. 

“Less than twenty per cent of the em- 
ployees,”’ said the speaker, “failed to meet 
the requirements in technical preparation, 
while over eighty per cent were deficient 
in personal qualifications.” 

Some of the specific defects that were 
mentioned as evidence of deficiency in the 
technical training were poor writing, poor 
arithmetic, poor spelling and lack of abil 
ity to use English. Conspicuous among 
the personal defects appeared the criti 
cism, “They spend too much time watch 
ing the clock.” Other personal defects 
mentioned were lack of interest in their 
work, lack of perseverance, lack of cour 
tesy, lack of common honesty, lack of in 
tegrity, and too much attention to theaters 
and not enough to their 
work. 

Superintendent Graff 
urged that the work be 
made 






3 
7 
practical in the >= 
schools, in order that the 
pupil might be more near 
ly fitted to take up the 
work of the busine ss world 


on leaving school. He 2 =. 


Brawrorp 


said: 

Civilization has changed in the last fifty 
years. In consequence of this the institutions 
of that civilization have changed. The domi- 
nant note in that change has been to make all 
work more practical. To be an educated man 
two hundred years ago one had to know all 
the lore of the ages back. This idea still per- 
sists to some extent. The general trend of 
the times is toward a reaction from that idea, 
and toward the more practical in education. 


President 
Smith said that it was a high tribute to 
the business schools that only twenty per 
cent of the failures were due to a de 
ficiency in technical training. He thinks 
that the average business man expects too 
much of the boys and girls entering the 
business office for the first time and that 
in no other kind of office work is the test 
given so difficult as that given to the young 
man or young woman seeking a steno 
graphic position. 


In discussing the subject, 


Excursions 
During the rest of the afternoon the 
teachers took a trip through some of the 
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business houses of the city, where they 
were shown the workings of the various 
departments. They visited the banks, the 
shoe factory, the smelter and refinery, 
Union Stock Yards, creameries, garment 
factories, insurance headquarters and rail- 
way headquarters. 


Social Features 


After attending a reception from five 
to six o'clock in the rooms of the Omaha 
Commercial Club, the 
teachers all met in_ the 
Rome Hotel, where they 
enjoyed that interesting 
part of the program—the 
complimentary banquet 
given by the Publicity 
Bureau of the Omaha 
Commercial Club. One 

Burs Mc Var hundred and _ sixty-five 

guests were present and 
every one was pleased with the evening's 
entertainment—not one leaving until the 
close of the program at midnight. 

Mr. L. C. Rusmisel was toastmaster 
and the way in which he performed 
showed clearly that he had acted in that 
capacity before. Delightful music was 
furnished by Mr. Will Hetherington and 
his orchestra. Dr. H. M. Rowe, of Balti- 
more, made the principal address of the 
evening on the subject “Some Things I 
Have Learned.” Dr. Rowe gave a schol- 
arly address in which he urged the elim- 
ination of much of the study in public 
schools with the idea that it would shorten 
the term and make way for more practical 
studies and enable students to graduate 
from the public schools at a younger age 
and, at the same time, to be better pre- 
pared for business than they are under 
the present system. Speaking on this 
subject Dr. Rowe said: 

For many years I have been convinced that 
there is a tremendous waste going on in the 
business of instruction—in the business of edu- 
cating, and I feel sure a similar realization has 
come to you. This waste is found both in the 
subject matter of our instruction and the 
method of it. In subject matter waste is of two 
kinds. First, the inclusion in our courses of 
unnecessary and frequently extraneous and un- 
related material. In almost every branch of 
study, from the most primary and elementary 
to the most advanced, our text-books have been 
carrying an immense amount of what, in my 
judgment, is practically useless matter. It 





would be impossible for me to attempt at this 
time to point out specifically what I might 
think should be eliminated from or added to 
the subject matter of any particular branch. I 
will touch upon but one subject to illustrate my 
point, and that is arithmetic. 

Now for a commercial student, what kind and 
how much arithmetic is it essential that he 
should know? What subjects should he know 
thoroughly, and in what processes should he 
possess facility and accuracy? Of the latter 
there are really only four—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. The young man 
who can do these four things accurately and 
rapidly is qualified to perform a large major- 
ity of the arithmetical operations required in 
business. Now what particular applications 
of these four fundamentals should he thor- 
oughly understand? Surprisingly few, indeed, 
when we come to measure the number of them 
by the requirements of the usual business posi-’ 
tion. Common and decimal fractions, per- 
centage, simple interest, profit and loss, trade 
and cash discounts, ordinary interest, bank dis- 
count, and with the usual drills in calculating 
bills and the other work that is necessary to 
secure facility and rapidity, we about have it. 
Denominate numbers is nothing more than a 
series of tables that anyone of ordinary intel- 
ligence can apply to the requirements of a 
particular line of business by simply refer- 
ring to the tables themselves. Insurance, 
taxes, domestic and foreign exchange, stocks 
and bonds, partial payments, true discount, 
compound interest, commission, ratio and pro- 
portion in its various applications, and the 
other usual subjects which are included in most 
texts, while useful as reference material with 
reference to the work for which we train him, 
might be eliminated entirely from our courses 
of study with no particular loss to the student. 


Mrs. A. N. Palmer, of New York City, 
delighted the guests with her pleasing 
manner and witty re- 
marks. Mrs. Palmer 
brought forth a round of 
applause when she de- 
clared that while she was 
not a suffragist, she be- . 
lieved in equal pay for 
equal work. One of the i> 
best features of the pro- ° 
gram was the singing by 
Mr. E. M. Douglas, the 
popular Madison teacher and by Mr. 
A. N. Palmer, who was _ introduced 
by the toastmaster as Mrs. Palmer's hus- 
band. Few of those present knew before 
that Mr. Palmer was a singer, but he left 
no doubt in the minds of those present that 
he can sing as well as write. 

Mr. Malcolm Nichols, of St. Paul, 
amused the audience by his clever stories 





L. C. Rusmiset 
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and happy references to the toastmaster. 
Mr. C. P. Zaner, of Columbus, as usual 
brought forth much laughter and applause 
by his funny sayings and Zanerian phil- 
osophy. Other speakers were Mr. George 
W. Hootman, of Peoria, Miss Nettie M. 
Huff, of Kansas City, Mr. C. C. Mar- 
shall, of Cedar Rapids, Mr. H. C. Spill- 
man, of New York City, Mr. C. T. Smith, 
of Kansas City, and Mr. H. A. Hagar, of 
Chicago. 


Instruction in Banking 


Saturday morning's 
program started with mu- 
sic by Mrs. W. J. Ham- 
mill of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Mr. C. F. McGrew, 
president of the Live 

E. M. Doveras Stock National Bank, 

South Omaha, delivered 
an address to the teachers under the aus- 
pices of the National Citizens’ League for 
the Promotion of Scund Banking. The ar- 
gument was for the adoption of measures 
upon the part of instructors and text-book 
writers for commercial high schools where- 
by the elements of the subject of banking 
and currency in the United States might be 
taught in the third and fourth years of the 
course of such schools. 





Disciplinary Value of Shorthand 


Miss Grace Borland, of the Westport 
High School, Kansas City, then read a 
scholarly paper on the disciplinary value 
of shorthand study. Among other things, 
Miss Borland said: 

The value of any subject as a study should 
be measured by the power it develops in the 
student to think, to plan, to execute; the degree 
of vigor, poise and alertness in mental activi- 
ties which it produces. 

Judged by this standard, the possibilities of 
mental discipline involved in shorthand train- 
ing are unquestionably very great. 

Latin and Greek are incorporated into our 
high school courses to develop the power of 
exact thinking; the power to observe, to com- 
pare and to judge. Studying stenography is 
more like the study of these ancient and highly 
respected languages than like any other branch, 
for much the same mental processes are in- 
volved; exactness, observation, comparison and 
judgment are constantly brought into play. 

Exact thinking is developed by insisting upon 
accuracy of outlines, of the minutae of short- 
hand penmanship and of transcript. Exact 
thinking is developed only by intense concen- 
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tration. Taking dictation or reporting a 
speaker requires a concentration and nerve 
control scarcely equalled by any other specific 
training begun in a high school course. The 
mind cannot wander, nor the hand cease its 
action for “he who hesitates is lost”—or loses 
the connecting links in his subject matter. 
Observation, intelligent comparison, and 
judgment must constantly be brought into 
play by the amateur when taking unfamiliar 
words in order to develop word-building abil- 
a ae 
If my standard is a true one; if the value 
of a study can be rightly measured by the 
power it develops in the student to think, and 
plan and execute, and by the vigor, poise, 
and mental alertness it produces in him, then 
shorthand must be accorded a place neck and 
neck with English, mathematics, and foreign 
languages; with Latin and Greek for exact 
thinking, with mathematics for reasoning and 
planning; and with English and spelling for 
bringing the plan out of the realm of hazy 
ideas into a clear reality 


Teacher's Createst Weakness 


“The Greatest Weakness of the Short- 
hand Teacher” was the next subject and 
was ably handled by Miss Alice B. Hos- 
kin, of the High School of Commerce, 
Omaha. Miss Hoskin said in part: 


Perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses of 
the shorthand teacher, and it is as likely to be 
true of other teachers in this work, is the lack 
of general education. We are likely to have 
the idea that to teach shorthand we need only 
know shorthand, but such is not the case. The 
most brilliant pianist oftentimes cannot teach 
anyone else to play the piano. I have known 
expert stenographers who could not teach 
stenography to anyone else because they have 
not the faculty of giving to others what they 
themselves know. It is by study, not only of 
the one subject, but many, that we attain this 
power of giving of our 
knowledge of any subject 
to others. It is a commenda- 
ble fact that better educat- 
ed people are taking up 
this work and many schools 
are now offering splendid 
courses for shorthand teach- 
ers. . . 
It is most necessary for a 
teacher to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subject she 
teaches. She must be able 
to teach without constantly referring to the 
text. If she is teaching shorthand, she should 
be as familiar with the principles and rules of 
shorthand as she is with her alphabet, and then 
demand the same of her pupils. 


“Tt. is well,” said Miss Hoskin, “for 
the teacher to be able to write with a fair 
degree of speed. This acquirement on the 
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part of the teacher inspires confidence and 
serves as an incentive to the pupils.” The 
speaker further emphasized the impor 
tance of the teacher's general bearing and 
the necessity for interest and enthusiasm. 
She also strongly recommended that all 
shorthand teachers make an effort to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the de 
mands of business and to 
learn what is expected 
from their graduates. 


Rapid Calculation 


“Rapid calculation 
was the subject discussed 
in a highly interesting 
way by Mr. W. H. Red- 

Auice B. Hosts” ~=mond, of the Central High 

School, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Redmond believes that rapid calcula 
tion should be taught in the grades, above 





and including the sixth, in the form of men 
tal arithmetic; he also believes that the 
subject is not given proper attention in the 
majority of our high schools. “This lack of 
attention,” said Mr. Redmond, “is due to 
the fact that in small departments one or 
two teachers have charge of all the com 
mercial work but most often because few 
teachers of commercial branches under 
stand rapid calculation or its value well 
enough to put it into the course. Business 
colleges,” he said, “realize the value of 
rapid calculation and have given it a 
prominent place in their courses of study.” 
He believes that only a few of the most 
important short methods should be taught 
and that they must be well mastered. In 
order to relieve the drill of some of the 
monotony, Mr. Redmond has associated 
the work with athletic events, such as base 
ball, football, basket ball and track events. 
For example, the class is divided, usually 
the boys on one side and the girls on the 
other. They decide by lot for the kick- 
off, and the side losing the toss has first 
choice of the goals, and is seated on the 
side of the room it chooses. On the kick- 
off Mr. Redmond gives a problem in mul 
tiplication. If a person on the receiving 
side finishes the problem first, the ball is 
down on the 30-yard line, ten yards addi 
tional being allowed for every person of 
the same side finishing first. However, if 
any person or number of persons on the 





side kicking off finish first, the receiving 
side is downed on the 20-yard line. Mul- 
tiplication problems also are given in at 
tempts to make downs. If a person on 
the advancing side finishes the problem 
first, his side gains three yards, and also 
three yards additional for every person 
finishing before one of the opposing side. 


Teaching Little Things 


In his instructive talk on the subject 
“Little Things in the Development of the 
Stenographer,’ Mr. E. M. Douglas, of 
the Capital City Commercial College, 
Madison, Wis., took it for granted that 
any teacher can teach shorthand and show 
the pupil how to operate the typewriter, 
but that many of them fail in teaching the 
little things that contribute so much to the 
future success of their pupils. Mr. Doug 
las studies his pupil with a view to cor 
recting the weak places in his make-up, 
whether it be a matter of health, his per 
sonal appearance, his walk, his talk or 
his general knowledge. He strongly rec 
ommends some exercises in physical cul 
ture as an essential part of the daily 
program. “Look well to your own per 
sonal habits,” said Mr. Douglas, “‘to your 
own dress and to the appearance of your 
desk, ete. 
gestion. A few will learn by contrast but 


Teach by example and sug 


more will follow suggestions.” As an ex 
cellent plan for developing self-confidence, 
interest and enthusiasm, Mr. Douglas 
recommends numerous examinations, speed 
drills and contests with appropriate prizes. 
“Our students,” said he, “are not the only 
ones that require to be aroused. Many of 
us teachers need to be aroused to greater 
action, to limber up, both mentally and 
physically. We are inclined to be too dig 
nified, too conventional, too timid, too ex 
pressionless, too unreal, and shall I say, 
too rheumatic.”’ 


Speed Drills 


In conclusion, Mr. Douglas emphasized 
the importance of giving instruction on 
the mechanical parts of the typewriter, 
with occasional speed drills in returning 
the carriage, inserting and taking out the 
paper, the changing of the ribbon, etc., 
and he also explained the necessity for a 
wide variety of dictation matter and the 
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importance of a variation in the method 
of dictating. Mr. Douglas jokingly said 
that the teacher should give a little dicta 
tion with a lead pencil in his mouth as a 
substitute for the stub of a cigar which 
some employers seem to find necessary 
when they are dictating. 
Farm Accounting 

One of the most interesting numbers of 
Saturday morning's program was an ad 
dress by Mr. A. N. Palmer, of New York 
City. While Mr. Palmer spoke primarily 
on Penmanship, he prefaced his remarks 
with a brief discussion of “Farm Account 
ing.’ Owing to the inconvenience of the 
system, Mr. Palmer does not believe in 
double entry bookkeeping for the farmer; 
instead he recommends a single entry sys 
tem to be kept by means of one com 
plete account book. 

Penmanship 

Mr. Palmer began his address on Pen 
manship by a discussion of the copy book; 
which he considers useless as a means of 
teaching writing. He referred to his ex 
perience as a boy in Manchester, N. H.., 
where he and his classmates were requir 
ed to draw with mathematical precisi#n 
script forms in the circumscribed spaces 
He said that the constant 
admonition of his teacher was not how 


of copy books. 


much, but how well, and so she was per 
fectly satisfied if her pupils filled two or 
three lines in the copy book every day, if 
all the letters were accurately made. She 
did not seem to realize that the pupils 
sitting in twisted and rigid positions would 
develop lateral curvature of the spine and 
would strain their eyes. When visitors 
came to the school and wanted to see the 
penmanship, she exhibited the copy books 
and not the real writing of the pupils as 
displayed in the written spelling, compo 
sition and examination papers. Mr. Pal 
mer declared that it was his belief that no 
one has ever learned to write a practical 
hand through any copy book that was 
ever made. He said that writing is one 
of the very simplest branches in the pub 
lic school curriculum, if it is taught in the 
right way. He argued for simplicity of 
method in teaching this simple subject, in 
contradistinction to the complex methods 
of psychologists who have never learned 
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themselves, who 


to write well never 
taught any one else to write well, and 
who do not understand th processes 
through which good writing is taught and 
learned. 

Mr. Palmer also said that teachers can 
not teach that which they do not know, and 
that no teacher has taught until her pu 
pils have learned. He believes that all 
pupils should be taught to write well au 
tematically while they are in the grades. 
He declared that it would not be neces 
sary to teach penmanship in the commer 
cial departments of high schools if right 
methods of teaching penmanship were em 
ployed in the grades. This statement re 
sulted in hearty applause, indicating that 
those present were of the same opinion. 

For about fifteen minutes Mr. Palmer 
gave demonstrations of the muscular 
movement drills which he gives and their 
direct connection with the process of de 
veloping good writing. He emphasized 
the value of the conversational count in 
teaching the correlation of movement and 
form, in bridging the chasm _ between 
movement drills and muscular movement 
writing. 

A large part of Saturday afternoon was 
taken up with the election of officers and 


selection of the next place 


of meeting. The South 
Omaha High School or 
chestra furnished delight os 


ful music between acts 
The first subject on the 
program was “The Old 
and the New,” by Hon. 
Delzell, State 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Nebraska. 
Mr. Delzell is a forceful speaker and his 
remarks were well received. He said in 
part: 


Jame Ss E. 


May Frewicn 


The commercial course has come to stay It 
has grown to such gigantic’ proportions that 
it must be cared for the same as the normal 
school. ‘Thirty years ago nearly all the normal 
schools of the United States were privately 
controlled and many of them stood out more 
prominently than the state schools. These 
have been surpassed as normal schools by the 
state normals, and have developed into com 
mercial schools and schools of private col 
lege rank. So the many business schools will in 
time become extinct Do not be frightened in 
the least, however, as the public is not awake 
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to its opportunity—only just one corner of 
the eye is opened. * * * 

Omaha is to be congratulated on the estab- 
lishment of a course of study adapted to the 
needs of more than seventy per cent of its 
school children, a course of study that really 
causes pupils to think and think clearly. Pu- 
pils in a true commercial course cannot long 
dilly-dally as so many do in our collegiate 
preparatory school courses, and why? In the 
collegiate preparatory course many boys and 
girls are sent to school—they do not go—are 
sent, but in the practical, everyday, commer- 
cial course the boy and girl goes to school 
with a definite purpose in mind, and that is 
to learn how to transact business in a business- 
like way, or to be one of the many needed in 
carrying on a business. The commercial course 
is, in fact, a “bread earning” course, and this 
is what many of us are obliged to do—earn 
our bread by the sweat of our brow. 

These schools have done 
more for the great mass of 
common people to place 
them in a position to live 
more economically, to have 
a certain respect for them- 
selves as a mass than any 
one other. vocational school. 


ks The commercial school has 
> permeated every walk of 
life from the milkmaid, who 


Ina N. Crane trips by, to the king on his 

throne. 

The commercial school has in the past pre- 
pared our bookkeepers, penmen, stenographers, 
bankers, and, in fact, prepared partially at 
least a host of our business men and women 
to be accurate, neat, courteous men and women. 





Advanced Bookkeeping 


Owing to the lateness of the hour, Mr. 
Ira N. Crabb, of the East Side High 
School, Denver, and Miss May Freligh, of 
Junction City, Kansas, High School, 
were compelled to omit many of the good 
things they had intended to say. Although 
greatly handicapped for time, both speak- 
ers handled their subjects in a highly in- 
teresting and efficient manner. Mr. 
Crabb spoke on the advanced phases of 
commercial work. He said: 

Pupils need more knowledge of practical busi- 
ness than can usually be given in the ordinary 
high school on account of time. However, if 
the right spirit exists between teacher and 
pupil, and if the pupil is in the right attitude 
toward his work, enough time may be had in 
the ordinary two years’ course in bookkeeping 
to give some instruction in the bookkeeping 
necessary to show the proper records of com- 
binations into corporations, the accounts of 
trustees in cases of insolvency, the proper di- 
vision of profits, etc. 

Many terms of accountancy need explanation 
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and elucidation. Teachers need to enthuse 
and create desire for higher work. Even 
glimpses often stimulate to something better. 


Discipline 
“Some Phases of Discipline’ was the 
subject discussed by Miss Freligh. 


The teacher should show his firmness by re- 
quiring assigned tasks to be completed. 

He should show his sincerity by apologizing 
when in the wrong; by never giving up, for 
example, a hard problem in discipline; by not 
bluffing; and by practicing what he preaches. 

The teacher must sacrifice himself, as far 
as time and strength permit, in serving his 
students. To have and to show a sympathetic 
interest in the individual student is just as 
important as giving expert instruction in the 
subject taught. 


The sincere, self-sacrificing teacher has. 


missed one of the greatest opportunities if he 
does not exert his influence in persuading stu- 
dents to yield their wills to the divine will. 

Miss Freligh’s remarks were followed 
by a musical selection by the orchestra, af- 
ter which the meeting adjourned. 


Convention Brevities 


Everybody left Omaha feeling that he 
knew everybody else. 

Much of the success of the Omaha 
meeting was due to the activities of Miss 
Mary Bourke, the efficient secretary to Mr. 
Rusmisel. 

Mr. I. N. Crabb and Mr. E. W. Smith 
represented the high schools of Denver. 
They remained over until Tuesday to visit 
the schools and industries of Omaha. 

Mr. Malcomb Nichols, of the Nichols 
Expert School, St. Paul, and Mr. G. A. 
Gruman, of the Minnesota School of Bus- 
iness, Minneapolis, ably represented the 
twin cities. 

The secretary's report of the Kansas 
City meeting, by Miss Eva J. Sullivan, 
was a subject of special comment. In 
her report Miss Sullivan gave such a vivid 
account of the meeting and such a com- 
plete review of the papers read that it 
was like attending the convention all over 
again. 

Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, principal of the 
High School of Commerce, Omaha, and 
chairman of the Executive Committee, was 
showered: with bouquets, verbal and floral, 
and Omaha got many compliments for hav- 
ing its up-to-date commercial school al- 
ready filled with six hundred students. 
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One of the busiest men at the conven- 
tion was Mr. Harry C. Spillman, who was 
attending his first convention as School 
Manager for the Remington Typewriter 
Company. Mr. Spillman with his “Three 
Twins” (Remington, Smith Premier, Mon- 
arch) was present all the time and the gen- 
eral verdict of his friends is that he is 
making good. 

The publishing and office appliance com- 
panies were well represented. The names 
of the companies and their representatives 
were as follows: 

Remington Typewriter Company— 
Harry C. Spillman, Parker Woodson, 
Alice M. Owen, Dorothy Sommers, H. E. 
Roesch and W. J. Pickering; Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company—J. C. Walker; 
Commercial Supply Company—cC. 5S. 
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Hammond; A. B. Dick Company—P. C. 
Dolard; Wales Adding Machine—J. D. 
Orris; Dalton Adding Machine; Under- 
wood Typewriter Company—P. W. Dan- 
iels, Mabel Baird; Ellis Publishing Com- 
pany—W. B. Phillips and L. A. Wilson; 
Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Company-- 
C. C. Marshall and L. E. Goodyear; A. 
N. Palmer Company—A. N. Palmer; 
Lyons & Carnahan—George Huebsch; 
Southwestern Publishing Company—J. W. 
Baker; H. M. Rose Publishing Company-- 
H. M. Rowe and G. W. Hootman; Amer- 
ican Book Company—R. Scott Miner; 
Ginn & Company—E. D. Lobaugh; Zaner 
& Bloser Company—C. P. Zaner; Van 
Sant Publishing Company—A. C. Van 
Sant; Gregg Publishing Company—Hu- 
bert A. Hagar. 


oO° 


Mr. Spillman’s *“Three Twins Exhibit’ at Omaha 





Miss Owen (Smiru Premier) Ma. Parker Woopsow (Remincrow) ayo Miss Sommers (Mowarcn) 
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HE men whom I have seen succeed best in life have always been cheer- 
| ful and hopeful men, who went about their business with a smile on 
their faces and took the changes and chances of this mortal life like men, fac- 
ing rough and smooth alike as it came.—Charles Kingsley. 
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Self-Confidence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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COME Learner and 
His Problems 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
by John R. Gregg. 1123 Broadway, New York City, to 


_s. munications relating to this department should be addressed. 
GS —— oo ’ — 
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Conducted 


whom all com- 











The Necessity for 


PEED in shorthand comes from famil- 
S iarity with the forms for the common 

everyday words, and the word-build 
ing principles of the system, than from any 
other source. Every form that causes the 
slightest hesitation, either in deciding 
upon the principles involved or in the ex- 
ecution of the outline, is a stumbling block 
in the way of speed—and also accuracy. 
Hesitation results in a loss of time in pro- 
portion to the time required to reach a de 
cision. Then in the effort to “catch up” 
the outline following the troublesome word 
will suffer in accuracy of proportion, with 
the final result that difficulty in reading 
is experienced. 

Just at this time, when you have 
pleted the text-book, and are anxious to 
join the advanced “dictation classes,” the 
“ importance of thorough and frequent re 
view temporarily may be lost sight of, un- 
less the necessity for it is brought to your 
attention. No real progress can be made in 
the dictation classes, on new matter at 
least, until the principles have been thor- 
oughly learned. 

The best way to get the most out of the 
review is to make an intense study of the 
principles of a given lesson, practicing the 
forms as you go, and then have the whole 
lesson dictated. After this has been done 
compare your outlines critically with those 
in the Manual. Re-study any of the prin 
ciples that caused you the slightest diffi- 
culty. Practice writing all troublesome 
outlines until they flow from your pen 
unhesitatingly. You must get a thorough 
command of both “theory” and “practice” 
Repeat the operation until you 
are technically perfect. A final dictation 
or so, and the reading of your own notes 
each time, will put on the finishing touches. 

Let me draw your attention to the im- 


com- 


Frequent Reviews 


portance of the dictation features of the 
review. In your actual work as a short 
hand writer the words come to you through 
the sense of hearing. In order to prepare 
yourself for this kind of work, dictation 
on the principles will be an important fea- 
of your study. The aim should be 
now to duplicate as nearly as possible the 
conditions under which you will have to 
work in the dictation classes. But there 
must be definite theoretical knowledge of 
the principles preceding the dictation 
backed by practice of the forms which you 
see. The more practice you get in apply- 
ing the principles the greater the facility 
you will obtain in execution. 

Your review can be made much more 
effective also in the study of the theory 
by working up the exercises in Hints and 
Helps to the Student. The study of this 
little book will add a new interest to your 
shorthand work. One of the chief diffi- 
culties that teachers have found in ob- 
taining effective reviews is the seeming 
lack of interest students take in the text- 
bdok after they have gone through it once. 
Far many the book has then lost the charm 
of mystery. Of newness. But you can 
awaken a new interest by simply making 
up lists of words involving the principles 
in each lesson, and practicing these in ad- 
dition to those given in the Manual and 
in “Hints and Helps.” Suppose you try, 
for example, to make up a list of one hun- 
dred words bringing into use the upward 
and downward hooks. Since you are not 
now restricted to the limited word-building 
material presented up to and including the 
Third Lesson, the range of words to which 
you can apply the principles can be made 
much more complete and valuable. The 
same plan can be applied to the other prin- 
ciples of the Manual. 
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Another feature of the r that will 
help to create new interest is to read the 
shorthand plates in the Greaqq Writer, or 


In any of the re ading books in shorthand. 


vicw 


making note of each word that has caused 
you any trouble in reading, and referring 
to the Manual for further explanation of 
the principle involved. 

The 


principles from the 


you get in reviewing the 
Manual, and in the 
other w ays sugge sted, will assist you ma 


practice 


terially in increasing your shorthand vo 
and that is the goal you should 
make for. The efficiency of your work is 
dependent the 
variety of the words you have At your pen 
And I don’t mean by this merely 


cabulary 


wholly upon number and 


point. 


knowing the words and being able to exe 
cute them if given enough time, but know 
ing them so well that they fall from your 
pen You 


reach this delightful, technical proficiency 
it is 


almost unconsciously. cannot 
by any amount of study of “theory” 
only by a combination of theory and a vast 
of from 
dictation that it can be acquired. Short 
hand is decidedly a practical art; the more 


amount actual writing practice 


you practice, and practice it intelligently, 
the more skillful you become. 

There is one more point in connection 
with your review that you must bear in 
writ 


bal 


writing 


reading practice. Shorthand 
ing is a art; 
ances equally with the other In 


mind 


two-sided and one side 


or synthetic; in 
You 


and 


your work is constructive. 
reading, it is destructive, or analytic. 
must learn first to build | 

then you learn to take them apart, piece 


vour words: 


by piece, examining each part and getting 
In the reading you 
how 


at its inner meaning. 


get an opportunity to see accurate 
your building has been, what sort of a 
workman you are. In writing you exercise 
vour creative power, your ingenuity, 


You are constantly put 


your 


re sourcefulness. 


on your mettle to decide things and decide 


Shorthand is a great training 
mind, and it extends itself to all 
It makes you more effi 
work, 


quickly. 
for the 
your other work 
all 
play, or social. 
Look upon your * 
what they do for you not only 


cient in vour other relations 


revic ws” in the broad 


er sense 
in the way of acquiring greater skill in the 
of writing, but in 


technique shorthand 
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strengthening your efficiency in other ways 
and find interest in 
shorthand as you never thought possibl 


you will such an 


The Abbreviating Principle 


HE beauty, practicability, and power 
of the “‘abbreviating principle’’ was 
never more graphically shown than 
by Mr. Harry 
the Century 
Just 
had issued his famous 


in the following 
Graham, 
Vagazine several 
President Roosevelt 
order in regard to spelling reform. 

We do not know whether Mr. Graham is 


a writer of the system or not, but he has 


poem 
which appeared in 


years ago. after 


assuredly grasped the genius of the abbre 
viating principle. There is not an abbrevi 
ited word in it that is not instantly recog 
nizable. Even with the verse dealing with 
golf—which to many is a technical subject 

such words as “hazard,” ‘“‘niblick,”’ 
“Haskell” and “bunker” are unmistakable 
to any one of ordinary sense. 

Such 
system like ours where the essential vow 
els are an unmistakable part of the form. 
Vowels are what give the life, vividness, 


a principle is possible only in a 


and “‘voice’’ to words, make them speak out 
truly and clearly. A mere consonant out 
he cause 


“unspeakable,” 


An outline made 


line is nothing 
you can't pronounce it. 
up of the consonants in a word only is but 
a skeleton of “dry bones.” The 
add red blood, flesh, and sinew. They make 
And the simplic 


vowels 


the word a thing of life. 
ity of the abbreviating principle is one of 
its greatest You not ham 
pered by rules, restricted and confused by 
You simply write the part of 


charms. are 
exceptions. 
the word that is unmistakably suggestive 
You do not need to see the-tail of the dog 
to recognize it as a dog: 


Conversational Reform 


unfurled his hann: 
Repub: 


plan 


When Theo: Roos: 
As Pres: of an 
And sought to manufact: a 
For saving people troub: 
His mode of spelling (termed phonet: 
A ffec: like 


imMmMenst 


mv brain in emet: 


I evolved a 


my 


And 
ro simplify 
That so in fam 


scheme (pro tem 
mother tongue, 


I might resem 
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Plate VIII 





Plate VII 
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Upt: Sinc:, who wrote “The Jung:”, 
And rouse an interest enorm: 
In conversational reform. 


I grudge the time my fellows waste 
Completing words that are so comm: 

Wherever peop: of cult: and taste 
Habitually predom: 

*Twould surely tend to simpli: life 

Could they but be curtailed a trif: 


For is not “Brev: the Soul of Wit”? 
(Inscribe this mott: upon your badge) 
The sense will never suff: a bit, 
If left to the imag: 
Since any pers: can see what’s meant 
By words so simp: as “husb:” or “gent:” 


When at some meal (at dinn: for inst:) 
You hand your unc: an empty plate; 
Or ask your aunt (that charming spinst:) 

To pass you the potat:, 
They have too much. sagac:, I trust, 
To give you sug: or pepp: or must: 


If you require a slice of mutt: 
You'll find the selfsame princ: hold good, 
Nor get, instead of bread and butt:, 
Some tapioca pudd:, 
Nor vainly bid some boon-compan: 
Replen: with Burg: his vacant can. 


At golf, if your oppon: should ask 
Why in a haz: your nib: is sunk, 
And you explain your fav’rite Hask: 
Lies buried in a bunk:, 
He cannot very well misund: 
That you (poor fooz:) have made a blund: 


If this is prob:—nay, even cert: 

My scheme at once becomes attrac: 
And I (pray pard: a litt: impert:) 

A public benefac: 
Who saves his fellow-man and neighb: 
A deal of quite unnecess: lab: 


Gent: Reader, if to me you'll list: 
And not be irritab: or peev:, 

You'll find it of tremend: assist: 
This habit of abbrev:, 

Which grows like some infect: disease, 

Like chron: paral: or German meas: 


And ev'ry living human bipe: 
Will feel his heart grow grate: and warm 
As he becomes the loy: discip: 
Of my partic: reform, 
(Which don’t confuse with that, I beg, 
Of Brander Matth: or And. Carneg:) 


“°T is not in mort: to comm: success,” 
As Shakes: remarked; but if my meth: 
Does something to dimin: or less: 
The expend: of public breath, 
My country, overcome with grat:, 
Should in my hon: erect a stat: 


My bust by Rod: (what matt: the cost?) 
Shall be exhib:, devoid of charge, 
With (in the Public Lib: at Bost:) 
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My full-length port: by Sarge: 
That thous: from Pitts: or Wash: may swarm 
To Worsh: the Found: of this Reform. 


Meanwhile I seek with some avid: 
The fav: of your polite consid: 
Harry Graham, in The Century Magazine. 


COCO 
Master Shorthand 


We should attack shorthand 


Methodically 
Assidiously 
Scientifically 
Thoroughly 
Earnestly 
Resolutely 


Sensibly 
Honest}; 
Orderly 
Rightfully 
Tenaciously 
Heartily 
Attentively 
ow in conclusion, to learn to write 
faster, 
Daily determine shorthand to master! 
—-From an old Shorthand Magazine. 


o oO eG 


Six Resolutions 


Six resolutions—how they do survive! 
He talked about himself 
Then there were five. 
Five resolutions—would that there were 
more! 
He used a bit of slang— 
Then there were four. 


Four resolutions, cheerful as can be. 
He skipped his cash account— 
Then there were three. 


Three resolutions, so far tried and true. 
He got in an argument— 
Then there were two. 


Two resolutions, shining in the sun. 
He stooped to flattery— 
Then there was one. 


One resolution, pitiful to see. 
He stayed at home from church— 
Oh, dear me! Somerville Journal. 
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President Taft’s Speech of Acceptance 


(For key. see O.G. A. Dept., November number.) 
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spokesman of the clan. 


DMT esinennin en 


“Order of Gredg¢ Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


32 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


MMT 
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VUTUUNVONNO ous vone uns vi vsvnrenureenenentisaNuel, 


This department is the official 
Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
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THE.O. G. A 
your 


HOW 
Make two copies of the article “O, G. A's Test” in 
Send one copy to the editor of this 
retain for comparison with the 
* which will appear in the February 


rO BECOME A MEMBER OF 
very best shorthand 
department, the other 
shorthand “plate 
issue. If your copy the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A." certificate, 
ind your name will appear in the published list of mem 
bers An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
vccompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O. G. A rhe left side of the triangle stands 
for ““theory.”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the bas 
for “beauty” the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing 


Possesses 


ANY of those ambitious to becom« 
members of the distinguished body 
of “Order of Gregg Artists’ hav: 

appealed to-us for suggestions as to what 
is the best method of improving the ar- 
tistic qualities of their writing sufficiently 
to admit them into this select company. 
Four months’ experience in correcting 
the papers submitted in the O. G. A. tests 
has led us to certain definite conclusions, 
and these we shall present for your benefit. 
In the first place, let us talk about com 
pactness in writing. Not one dut of twen 
ty-five papers submitted to us shows the 
‘copy” written in the space given a plate 
of shorthand as it appears in the maga- 
zine. In nearly every instance, the short- 
hand covers almost twice the amount of 
space for the material given. 
In the majority of cases, this is due more 
to irregular, inconsistent spacing than to 
the use of large, unwieldy notes. Spacing 


necessary 








is an important factor in artistic writing. 
The size of the outlines written by most 
of the contestants is particularly 
mendable. The 
adopted the size of the notes in our vari 


com 


average contestant has 
That is a good standard 


If you find that your notes 


ous publications 
to work upon. 

are much larger than those in the plates 
or in the Manual, work to reduce 
You should them to such an 
extent, however, that your writing appears 
cramped and therefore labored. Cultivate 
freedom. Practice on the individual char 
acters, making line after line of 


them. 


not reduce 


each; as 


va 


DJ) ))) 


the 


a 4 


d)))) 


re « c < 


D) 7) 7 


Then 


combinations, such as 


write some of oft-recurring 


re a Ps i "A nm dc a ra rd Z 


} 


Drill on the horizontal curve combina 


tions, such as 


le ngt h are 
move 


noting that those of equal 
written with a 
ment, while those of unequal length are 


distinguished by a decided “hump.” 


smooth, wave-like 
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Next, examine your notes carefully and 
see if you are making a very positive dif- 
ference in the size of the circle vowels. 
The difference in size ought to be exag- 
gerated rather than made too indefinite. 
The circle should be joined to both 
straight lines and curves at right angles. 


PS FP BS 
1 ue Oe, 


K, g, r and l are not geometrically regular 
in their curve, but are slightly inclined 
like longhand. K and g are similar in 
slant and curvature to the upper portion 
of the longhand m or n, and have the 
stronger curve at the end; r and / are 
similar to the lower portion of the long- 
hand u, and have the stronger curve at 
the beginning. 


ee ee 





Not 





Where a circle comes inside two curves, 
or a curve and straight character, do not 
close up the space too mechanically. Note 
the following correct and incorrect execu- 
tion: 


The proper proportion in lengths should 
be a subject of much study and practice 
on your part. Many writers start out with 
one size and before the end of the article 
will be making their “p’s” as large as 
“b’s” or the reverse. The hooks should 
be made small and rather deep. 


Consistent slant is another point to be 
observed. Keep in mind the long-hand 


“M” with its upward and downward 
strokes and you will get the right slant. 
Study this diagram: 


Although we have had some response 
to our suggestion that our teacher friends 
work up the O. G. A. idea in their classes, 
we are still unable to decide as to whether 
or not the scheme has met with your ap- 
proval, and we want to hear from you on 
the subject. Please write us—voicing 
your approval or disapproval. 

For this month’s test we have selected 
“The Hopeful Orator” which appeared 
in Frank Harrison’s Shorthand Magazine 
April, 1890. 

O 


The Hopeful Orator 


By Edward F. Underhill 
(At Night.) 


Come, Phoebe, don’t greet me so coldly 
I know that the hour is late— 

But to-night, my time I have given 
To serve my Country and State; 

And when, at the dawn of the morning, 
‘Tne sun lights the orient sky, 

I know that its bright beams reflected 
Will joyfully gleam in your eye. 


I’ve always believed that my genius 
Was fitted to brilliantly shine 

In spheres more exalted, by far, than 
The codfish and mackerel! line; 

And this night has shown that I proudly 
Political life can adorn; 

Ah! Even though now you're distrustful, 
You'll fully believe in the morn. 


A grand convocation of freemen 
Assembled to-night, in the Square, 
And voices of eloquent speakers 
Were borne on the chill evening air. 
And I, too, was called to the rostrum, 
And then, with a magical power, 
I’ warned of the dangers that threaten 
In crisis like that of the hour. 


Thoughts came to my brain like the gushing 
Of oil from Petrolia’s spring; 
Responsive, the throats of the people 
With cheers made the atmosphere ring; 
I saw, too, a dozen reporters 
Who caught up my eloquent flow 
In queer looking pot-hooks and hangers 
Upon a long table below. 
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I took them all, after the meeting, 
And asked them to help me to drain, 
At Reilly’s a half-dozen bottles 


Of sparkling Veuve Clicquot champagne. 


My speech in the morn will be printed; 
My prospects of greatness are bright; 
I know that you'll share in my glory; 
Now kiss me, my darling;—good night. 


(In the Morning.) 


Waken, Phoebe, sleep no longer; 

See the joy we have in store; 
Here’s the paper with my speech in, 
Brought up from the area door. 
See my name in towering letters, 
Flaunting at the column’s head; 

Never till this moment did I 
Think it would such luster shed. 


Here below the speech is printed; 
For me there’s a grand career 
Next year in the Legislature, 
Then, in’ Congress, to appear. 
Pshaw! Here’s only half a column; 
Yet I know I had the power 
To hold that audience interested 
In my words for near an hour. 


Gracious goodness! See what blunders! 
Though I from the poet read 
“Sunbeams glittering,” they report me 
“Some beans clattering” to have said! 
I remarked that “able lawyers” 
Gave their sanction to our cause; 
“Able liars” I am made to 
Say—amid a “great applause !” 


Though I said “the Nation’s ship 
By angry billows now is tossed,” 

Here they have “the notion shop by 
Hungry bullies now is bossed.” 

“See,” I said, “the masses rising— 
"lis a sight to call for cheers;” 

Yet they print “them asses racing 
Is a sight to call for jeers!” 


Next I spoke of “struggling nations 
Groaning under royal yokes,” 
Yet they’ve printed arrant nonsense 
“Grinning under oral jokes!” 
“Inter Arma silens leges,” 
Said I of war’s conflicts dread; 
“Enter rum saloons and lodges,” 
I am made to say instead. 


Heavens! I can read no farther; 
Oh, that it should come to pass 
That a pack of wretched scribblers 
Thus should write me down—an ass; 
hus should spoil my brilliant prospects; 
*Tis enough a saint to vex, 
Would I had the rascals here that 
1 might ring their cursed necks. 
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List of Certificated O. G. A.’s 


Harriet Armstrong, Portland, Me. 

M. Baroggio, Chicago, IIL. 

Cora B, Beach, Fayette, Iowa. 

J. A. Benson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bro. Theodorus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bertha G. Carroll, Portland, Ore. 
Mary E. Chambers, Lancaster, Pa. 
Wm. K. Clarke, London, England. 

Iva M. Condon, Merrimac, Mass. 
Clement Coppell, Liverpool, England. 
Ernest W. Crockett, Liverpool, England. 
Augusta L. Davis, Sharon, Mass 
Margaret Demaree, Hanover, Ind. 
Roy Dillon, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Nellie Domino, Quincy, Ill. 

Clara Eckert, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Stella M. Elliott, Bowling Green, Ky. 
R. A. Fitch, Decorah, lowa. 

C. G. Gilbert, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Frank J. Groser, St. Paul, Minn. 

Marie Hanner, Massillon, Ohio. 

Walter S. Harmon, Portland, Me. 

D. E. Henry, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

L. Hawken, New Zealand. 

Alta C. Henderson, Great Falls, Mont. 
W. Frank Keefer, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Ethel Lampton, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Annabelle C. Lowney, Haverhill, Mass. 
Miss C. M. Mathews, New York City. 
Francis McMahon, Massillon, Ohio. 
Winifred McPherson, Wingham, Ont., Can- 


ada. 


C. L. Michael, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Elizabeth A, Miller, Evansville, Wis. 
Cecil Morales, Veracruz, Mexico. 
John A. Morris, Liverpool, England. 
Milton H. Northrop, Albion, Mich. 
N. D. Nutter, Kansas City, Kans. 
Dora B. Peters, Hiawatha, Kans. 

T. A. Peterson, Portland, Ore. 

Sadie H. Pickard, Haverhill, Mass. 
Dorothy Probrandt, Corsicana, Texas. 
Marguerite Ramey, Haverhill, Mass. 
May L. Rice, Providence, R. I. 

S. P. Richmond, Charleston, W. Va. 
Harry Rohm, UCarthage, Mo. 

W. Rude, Carthage, Mo. 

Cecil Sarver, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Louis Scheel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sister Mary Anna, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lillie Sharp, Carthage, Mo. 

J. C. Smeltzer, Wilmington, Del. 
Millie V. Stainaker, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Emma L. Stein, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evelina M, Stone, Burlington, Vt. 
Eva A. Thompson, Park River, N. Dak. 
Gotthard Wall, Chicago, III. 

Frank Walteis, Harrisburg, III. 

G. Clinton Wilbur, Elnora, N. Y. 

M. Gertrude Willey, Burlington, Iowa. 
Guy Zears, Minot, N. Dak. 

Edward D. Zellars, Joliet, Ill. 

Joseph S. Zocholl, St. Paul, Nebr. 


oOo 


Plenty of September numbers still on 


hand !! 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month. 





























Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
pass it on” for the benefit of other 


you help yourself 
f doing your work 


By helping others, 


Those whose suggestions are printed will he entitled to 
a Welve months’ extension of thew subserstior 








An Excellent Copyholder 


r VHE common board clip, with a block 

nailed to the top at the back, to rais« 

that end from the desk, makes a 
splendid copyholder, as it can be moved 
around in any position to catch the light, 
and is also very inexpensive, most offices 
having one or more on hand. This copy 
holder, sitting on the desk at the side of the 
machine, does not vibrate, as do most copy 
attached to the machine 
Nogales, Ari 


holders which sre 
direct.—Enoch Sturgeon, 


Tona. 
A Pencil Sharpener 


In writing shorthand with pencil, the 
point of the pencil often becomes blunt. 
Instead of taking the time and trouble 
to sharpen it with a knife, why not paste 
a piece of sandpaper on the cover of the 
notebook and sharpen the pencil on this? 

Thus, a fine point can be had for each 
letter by simply rubbing the lead on the 
sandpaper a few times.—Hyme Goldfus, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Making Carbons on Mimeographed Forms 


In offices where report blanks have to 
be made with the mimeograph or any other 
duplicating machine, it is almost impos- 
sible to have the writing in exactly the 
same position on every sheet, especially 
if a hectograph is used. 

In making carbon copies of such re 
ports, the following method will insure 
the writing to be in the proper place on 
carbon copy. Before inserting the 
carbon sheets, put a pin through the 
blank, directly in the center of a letter, 
preferably an “o,” at some point near 
the top of the page, and then run this 


each 


pin through each successive sheet at the 
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same point. Another pin can be inserted 
in the same way near the bottom of the 
page and then the whole fastened with a 
paper clip at the top, and the pins re 
moved. When the carbons are inserted and 
the blanks placed in the machine, you can 
be certain that every copy will have the 
writing in the correct position.—Clarence 
WM. Styer, Huron, 8S. Dak. 


A Tabulating Help 


I have found that where several reports 
have to be tabulated each day or week, a 
small notebook with the tabulating stops 
marked for each different report will save 
a great deal of work and make the reports 
uniform. When a report has been ar- 
ranged in the desired form, write down 
the numbers of the spaces at which the 
tabulator stops are set for that report and 
even if the tabulator is changed afterward, 
you can easily refer to the book and get 
position of the stops for 
Clarence M. Styer, 


the original 
that particular report. 


Huron, S. Dak. 
Making Use of Spare Time 


I have several hours each day in which 
I have no work to do for my employer, 
and I have spent much thought on how to 
spend this time with the most profit in 
attaining a better knowledge of shorthand 
and typewriting. This is the plan upon 
which I have decided: I make it a rule to 
typewrite every day at least one page of 
my Gregg Writer; to make at least two 
copies of the letter (given in a recent issue 
of the Gregg Writer) which contains every 
character on the keyboard ; and to write 
in shorthand at least one page from a good 
book, and transcribe this on the machine 
the following day, as this gives me a little 
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more exercise in reading my notes, than to 
transcribe it immediately after writing it. 

I find that one accomplishes more by 
setting a definite line of work to follow 


than by practicing at random.—Ida G. 
Surtees, Montezuma, Iowa. 


Re-Inserting Carbon Copies 


In making carbon copies of important 
documents, very light tissue paper is 
used so as to lessen the bulkiness of let- 
ters containing a number of enclosures. 
After the copies have been removed from 
the machine, it is often necessary to re- 
insert them separately to make headings 
for filing purposes. Place each copy on 
a piece of stiff paper the size of the copy, 
thus forming a back and preventing the 
copy from tearing or wrinkling. Then 
take a piece of heavy paper four or five 
inches wide and as long as the paper to 
be written on is wide. By~folding this 
over the top of the two sKeets, it forms a 
sort of guide and can be taken off before 
starting to write— E. A. Sandler, Cairo, 


Til. ? 
Neat Underlining 


Careless underlining is a certain draw- 
back in neat typewriting. A way to ob- 
tain good results is to press down the shift 
lock, then press the key for underlining 
just enough to enable you to get a hold of 
the type; now release finger from key and 
press the type firmly against the ribbon; 
with the other hand press down the car- 
riage release, and move the carriage from 
left to right along the place to be under 
lined. This method insures a line of uni- 
form smoothness and adds to the beauty 
of the whole typewritten page.—Wm. 
Granlund, Flint, Mich. 


Matched Headings With Carbon Paper 


When from two to five letters, all alike, 
are to be sent to different firms, they may 
be written with a carbon, including the 
heading. To do this, arrange alternate let- 
ter and carbon sheets, the same as for 
regular work. Place a piece of very thin 
tissue paper between the ribbon and the 
top sheet; another piece between the first 
carbon and the second letter sheet ; another 
between second carbon and third letter 
sheet, and so forth, in front of each letter 
sheet except the last. Then typewrite the 


heading to appear on last sheet; roll up 
platen, change tissue paper from in front 
of next to last sheet to front of last sheet, 
roll back platen, typewrite heading to ap- 
pear on next to last sheet, shift next tis- 
sue, typewrite third heading, and so forth, 
till last page is reached. Then remove 
tissue from behind ribbon, and write head- 
ing on top sheet. Afterwards, roll up 
platen, remove all tissue paper and pro- 
ceed with letter. If a very thin tissue 
paper and new carbon is used each time 
it will be almost impossible to distinguish 
from actual ribbon work, especially since 
the heading is a perfect match for the 
body of the letter.—C. V. Crumley, Ta- 
coma, Wash. 


Another Copyholder 


If using a stiff back notebook, take 
two ordinary paper clips and two small 
rubber bands, tying the bands together, 
and slip through the clips. , Fasten one 
of these clips to each end of your notebook 
and when taking dictation or when you 
wish to close notebook just slip one of 
the clips off and let it swing loose. This 
is a very cheap “notebook staff” and does 
away with the tack ift the desk, as sug- 
gested by one of our Gregg Writer readers 
some time ago. 

I find ‘this to be of great benefit to me 
in transcribing my notes, especially where 
the light is bad, and I hope it will help 
some shorthand writer who does not have 
a staff for his notebook.—D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Holden, W. Va. 


A Valuable Typewriting Expedient 


No doubt many stenographers and 
typists in transcribing their notes or 
copying letters sometimes have to make 
extra copies for files in the office. In plac- 
ing the sheets in the typewriter, they very 
often do not turn out straight in front of 
the platen or roller. In order to prevent 
this, take a piece of paper five or six 
inches wide, crease it in the middle, place 
it in back of the platen and then place 
the required number of sheets of paper 
between the folded piece of paper, turn 
the platen three or four times and you will 
see that all the sheets are even. 

As this is a time-saving way of doing 
this sort of work, I thought I would pass 
it on.—C. W. Klore, Bremerton, Wash. 
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- Postearditi 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Shorthand 
who desire to exchange postals 
in any part of the world. Every applicant must be a subscriber to this magazine 
ames are not repeated after first publication. The application for enrollment 
must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand. Con- 
ducted by Merritta Brown, care of Gregg Writer, Chicago 
whom all communications relating to this department should be addressed 


written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 





Illinois, to 
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E. are sorry to learn that while fol- 
W lowing the rule for application 

(you will find it in the department 
heading, you knuw), some of our members 
forget the injunction when sending their 
first messages to cther postcarders. Must 
we continually “preach”? 

The fourth stanza of the Christmas 
Carol exactly states the case of an Idaho 
member, Miss Elizabeth Norton, Box 45, 
Cambridge. She has been puzzling over 
the signature of a card showing the Han- 
cock County Court House, Bay St. Louis, 
Miss. She tells us that she is waiting to 
be sure who sent her the card before an- 
swering. 

Do not let your correspondents have any 
necessity for delay. The proper introduc- 
tion leaves no room for doubt about the 
name. Write yours, and your address, 
with “calling card” clearness. An unusual 
patronimic is often a serious stumbling 
block to another, though perfectly simple 
to you who are so familiar with it. Even 
as common a name as Smith may have a 
dozen different spellings, and Brown itself 
admits of at least three variations. Or, 
perhaps, like the southern Taliaferros, 
you may not pronounce your name as it is 
spelled. Who would suspect that “Tolli- 
ver” could be spelled so strangely ! 

At this time, on the threshold of the 
New Year, 

Let it be Resolved: That no correspondent 
of mine shall, for any reason, have cause to 
complain of carelessness or lack of thought on 
my part. : 


Hold to your resolve during the coming 
months. You will have the satisfaction 
of one New Year's Resolution kept—the 
result a much pleasanter exchange of 
greetings and helpful suggestions. 


In addition to the listed applications 
this month is one from a Gregg enthusiast 


z 


- Mass. 


who is not using his shorthand in daily 
work. Mr. A. M. Hurwitz is attending 
the dictation classes at the evening High 
School, spending his days as assistant 
cashier and bookkeeper in one of the large 
Rochester nurseries. ‘Rochester is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful cities in 
the country,” he writes. A good prospect 
for fine post cards! Mr. Hurwitz’s ad- 


dress is 117 Kelly St., Rochester, N. Y. 


The New Members 


Banking and Insurance 


Eugene W. Fuer, Department of Banking 
and Insurance, State House, Trenton, N. J. 
(Would like to hear from stenographers in the 
State Capitols, but will answer all cards.) 


Languages 


Carita L. Cutler, 3 Mason St., 
(German and Spanish.) 


W orcester, 


Law 
Ida E, Buntt, Wayne, Neb. (Is anxious to 
have a post card of every public library.) 


Manufacturing 
Miss E. R. Berenzweig, 744 E. 9th St., New 
York City. (Woolens and Worsteds.) 


Railway 


Arthur Marcuse, 629 W. McMicken Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John McColjum, Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada 
(Would like views of railway stations, but will 


answer all: cards.) 


Students 

Reuben Bacher, 64 Petrie St., Little Falls, 
N. Y. Utica School of Commerce. (Prefers 
views in exchange for cards showing the scenes 
in the Mohawk Valley. 

Nettie Caldwell, Brandenviile, Pa. 
Commercial College. 

Lillian B. Hilliard, Flag Pond, Saco, Maine. 
Saco Commercial College. (Prefers views.) 

leo L. Kinney, 80414 South Seventh St., 
Terre Haute, Ind, Brown's Business College. 

Gustave Labossiere, 153 Broad St., Marlboro, 
Mass. Marlboro Business College. 


Latrobe 
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Teachers 
B. EK. Alward, Commercial Department, High 
School, Mountain Home, Idaho. 
H. J. Holm, Principal Gregg School, 32 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


General 

Miss Flodie L. Mears, 810 Sixth Ave., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Grace E. Murdock, 3590 S. K St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

James C. Pavlik, St. Norbert’s Cellege, West 
De Pere, Wis. 

Elsie Ritter, General Delivery, South Bend, 
Ind. 

John Simon, R. F. D., Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Edward S. Smith, R. F. D. No. 4, Frederick, 
Md. (Historic views preferred.) 

Leora T. Snow, Box 12, Pine Point, Maine 

Paul R. Strout, Wenatchee, Wash. 

Osie Sturm, 333 Wilson St., Clarksburg, W. 
Va. (Views only.) 

Marie Tobin, 814 Hurlburt St., Peoria, II. 

Beatrice Tree, 109 Queen St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Prefers views.) 

Nellie Van Dyne, 617 Utica St., Ithaca, N. Y 

Genevieve Waldron, 5108 N. Claremont Ave.. 
Chicago, Il. 


Hazel Whitney, 2408 First Ave. N., Seattle, 
Wash. 


We quote in full Mr. Hollis’ letter: 
Dear Friends: 

Here is an application from a “Gregg-ite 
from the great Northwest,” for entrance to your 
department. I am a teacher of “the forward 
movement” and am very much interested in 
corresponding with writers of the system. 

I am going to make my request broad by 
isking an answer, either post card or letter, 
from every reader of the Gregg Writer. I will 
answer every one and am especially desirous of 
having a letter from every teacher of Gregg 
shorthand in the country 

I will endeavor to make it worth while to all 
who wish to correspond Many good wishes to 
every writer in the profession. 

W. Ss. Hots 
Box No. 952, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Wm. O. Schwan, R. F. D. No. 5, 
Box 59, West Allis, Wis., who joined the 
circle in July, is especially anxious to 
hear from the members in other countries, 
especially Germany and England. 


oOo 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 


é. ne 
Atlantic City, March 20, 21, 22 


MONG the commercial teachers’ as 
A sociations the E. C. T. A. has al 

ways maintained its plate in the 
lead. The fine record of the past only 
serves to stimulate officers and members 
to their best efforts to make this conven 
tion surpass any of those that have pre 
ceded in quality of program, conveniences 
for exhibitors, excellence of banquet ar 
rangements, exceptional headquarters fa 
cilities, and in all that goes to make a con 
vention a success. 

This will be a meeting in which every 
member of the association will have his 
say—a good old fashioned round-table 
heart-to-heart talk. 

At least fifty of the perplexing questions 
that all of us are trying to solve will be 
answered definitely by fifty of the leaders 
in the field of commercial education, and 
just as much time will be allowed for 
general discussion from the floor as is oc 
cupied by those scheduled speakers. No 
answer need go unchallenged, if it does not 
harmonize with your experience. Differ 
ent? Yes. and just what dozens of letters 


tell your committee you have been waiting 
for. 

Note the time Easter Week End—and 
make your plans now. Thousands go to 
Atlantic City for Easter Sunday and you 
will do well to make your reservations 
early at the Rudolph which has been 
chosen as headquarters. Here also will 
be held the big banquet, and al! meetings. 
Six large rooms near the convention hall 
have been reserved for exhibit purposes. 
Rates of $1.50 and up (two in a room), 
European plan, and $3.50 and up (two 
in a room), American plan, have been se 
cured at headquarters Numerous other 
hotels publish rates from $2.50 up, 
American plan. Particulars will be given 
later. 

The following partial list of topics will 
convince you that as a live business edu 
eator you cannot afford to miss this great 
convention. Watch for later announces 
ments. 

1. What should be included in the commer 
cial arithmetic course ? 

2. To what extent has the introduction of 
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calculating machines affected the teaching of 
rapid calculation? 

; How to obtain 
mercial arithmetic. 


1. What 


vctual problems in com 


done for the student who 
cannot distinguish iccurately ? 

5. Should the student’s time be divided be 
tween theory and practice, and how may a re 
view of principles be secured? 

6 Should shorthand students be 
to take work in bookkeeping, 
ind 

7 Should all 
corrected and 
shorthand be prevented? 
hold as 


pe nmanship as 


can be 
sound 


required 

rapid calculation 

business writing? 

begin 
notes 


shorthand writing by 
ners be how may careless 
in advanced 
be Does enthusiasm 
the teaching of 
skill of the 
you teach the 
in small writing or insist on keep 
ing the firm and entirely 
with the muscular or fore 


10 What 
do you devote to purely 


important a 
place in the 
technical 

9 Do 
movement 


teacher? 

student to use 
fingers executing 
irm movement? 

of the penmanship hour 
drills and 
practical 


portion 
movement 
how making th 
application to the writing? 

ll. kKiow, if at all, should th 
speed enter into the teaching of penmanship? 

12. To should drill be made a 
factor in teaching the commercial subjects? 
Is there enough drill in these subjects at pres 
ent to make the effective ? 

i3 How can the work in all courses best 
be planned and conducted to develop initia- 
tive on the part of the students and impress 
them that supervision is costly and that the 
more supervision he requires, the less valuable 
he will 

14. A large number of 
raphers and bookkeepers are being sent into 
the yrid Is this the fault of the 
schools or the employing public ? 

15. Is it advisable to teach 
secondary school pupils? 

16. What is the best 
developing profit and 
sheets? 


soon do you begin 
element of 


what extent 


work 


he ? 


incompetent stenog 
business w 
“accounting” to 


of teaching and 
and bal 


Ww ry 
loss statement 
ince 

17. To 
tion in office ippli ince 
keeping. 

18 Is it desirable to wse 
ing of typewriting, and if so, to 

19. Should perfect work be 
in all the typewriting instructions? 


what extent should we give instruc 


n connection with book 


shields in the teach 
what extent? 


insisted upon 
stages of 
20. Teaching vs. proof-re iding in the type 
writing department. 

21. Is standardization in the selection of 
typewriting machines desirable? 
22. Can we insist upon the touch method in 
the evening and with students in the 


day schools who have but a short time to spend 


schools 


on the subject? 
I. G. Nicnors, 


See’y Ewecutive Board 
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Announcement 


O the Members of the National Com 
T mercial Teachers’ Federation: 
Since the Spokane meeting of the 
Federation hundreds—of re 
que sts have been received by the President 
asking that the date of the next meeting be 


changed from midsummer back to the old 


scores ves, 


date, holiday week. These requests were 
that the 
President put the question to a vote of 
the General Board elected at 
the Spokane meeting and they voted, with 


sO numerous and so _ insistent 


Executive 


only two dissenting votes, in favor of a 
of date to December, 1913. The 
Committee on Arrangements also passed 
favor 


change 
a resolution by a unanimous vote in 
of changing the date to December 29, 30 
and $1, 19138. 

When it was decided to hold a midsum 
mer meeting in Spokane in 1912, it was 
generally understood that the change of 
date would apply only to that one meet 
ing, and that thereafter we would go back 
to our old meeting time, holiday week. 
The sentiment among the members, both in 
the private schools and the public schools, 
is almost unanimous in favor of the winter 
meeting, as this is the time of year when 
the greatest number will be able to at 
tend. 

The refore 9 
an overwhelming majority of the mem 
bers and with the vote of a majority of 
the Executive Board, the President be gs 
to announce to the of the Na 
tional Commercial Federation 
and to the school fraternity 
that the next the Federation 
will be in Chicago, December 29, 30 and 
1, 19138. 


complying with the wishes of 


members 
Te ache rs’ 
commercial 
meeting of 


Fraternally yours, 

Fr. M. Van ANTWERP, 
President 
1912. 


Louisville, Ky Dec. 16, 


“Decision of character outstrips even 
talent and genius in the race for success in 
life.” 

“Don’t brood over the past or dream of 
the future; but seize the instant and get 


vour lesson from the hour.’ 
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The Fallacy of a Favorable Time 





O one thing, perhaps, has done more 
N to retard the progress of human 

efficiency than the false idea that a 
thing must be put off until a favorable 
opportunity presents itself. More time is 
lost, more energy thrown away, more plans 
made which future conditions will not ad- 
mit of execution, and more failures result 
from this one notion than can be ascribed 
to any other. 

There is but one favorable time and that 
is “NOW.” 

The genius who devised the phrase, “DO 
IT NOW” had this fallacy in mind. The 
sage who wrote “PROCRASTINATION 
IS THE THIEF OF TIME” had some- 
what the same view; and so on from time 
immemorial can we trace through literature 
such apt and pointed epigrams, all bearing 
on the same subject. 

But it is one thing to give advice and 
another thing to tell how it may be acted 
upon. The injunction of “do it now” may 
lead to as disastrous results as “‘do-not-do- 
it-now, but to-morrow, or the next day, or 
—at the first favorable opportunity,” if 
reason is not used, if the question is not 


considered carefully before the decision 
is made. 

Favorable opportunity! The waster of 
time! The thief of happiness! The in- 
evitable road to ruin! The “favorable op- 
portunity” applies only when someone has 
followed the advice of “do it now” and has 
grappled with the problem with so much 
vigor, and with so much belief in his power, 
that he is successful in solving it. 

The men and women who succeed in 
accomplishing a great deal in life 
ardent advocates of doing a thing as soon 
as the idea has been conceived and weighed. 
They believe in the theory that the favor- 
able opportunity rests in them. 

To do a thing now does not mean that 
it should be done impulsively. Rather, on 
the contrary, should the advice of Davy 
Crockett, be followed—‘Be sure you are 
right—then go ahead.” We should weigh 
carefully in our minds and apply our best 
judgment, before acting upon a proposi- 
tion. That is to be expected and is cer- 
tainly the only wise course to pursue. But 
when you have once decided to do a thing 
and that that is the thing to do, do it im- 


are 
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mediately. Then the bitter draught of 
disappointment will go to the man who 
believes in waiting for—a favorable op- 
portunity. 


oO? 
About a “Position” 


ANY of you who started your 
shorthand work in September 
have no doubt by this time begun 

to think about a “position,” and to cast en- 
vious eyes at those being sent from the 
school to work. You are anxious to get 
out into the business world to try your 
skill. And why not? You can take let- 
ters fairly well; your typewriting is good ; 
you can spell; your English is no worse 
perhaps than others; you are just as com- 
petent as “Phylis Adams down at the Bur- 
roughs Company who gets $12 a week.” 
This is your own estimate, and you know 
it to be a true estimate because you made 
it yourself. And your estimate may be 
true, Judged by the standatd you have 
adopted. 

But Phylis Adams may be a lucky girl. 
The conditions in that office may happen 
to be just right to make Phylis’s work ac- 
ceptable. It may be one out of a thou- 
sand in which it would. 

You do not want your success in the 
business world to depend upon luck. It 
isn’t a safe foundation. Besides, “luck’”’ 
generally gravitates to the one best pre- 
pared. The exception simply proves it. 

The stenographer who knows his busi- 
ness well is always lucky, because he has 
literally to kick good positions out of the 
way. He doesn’t have to “hunt” a posi- 
tion, because the position hunts him. 

At best the business world is a cold, cal- 
culating machine—with an unappeasable 
desire to get things done. It wants ser- 
vice; it wants execution; it wants results. 
The human element is generally consid- 
ered last. It is willing to try you on your 
word, but it will only keep you on your 
work. The more service you render, the 
more pay it will relinquish for your benefit. 
It is simply a plain business proposition to 
be so ready for your work that there will 
be no question about it. 

The man who knows more about your 
fitness for a position in your town than 
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anybody else is the man at the head of 
your school. When he tells you you are 
“ready,” you are. And you ought to stay 
right there in the school working just as 
though you were paid $25 a week for it, 
with a chance for promotion to $50, until 
the message comes from the office that you 
are wanted to fill a position. 

When that message comes, you will be 
ready. 

There will not then be any question of 
“luck.”” The business man will take the 
school man’s word for it, and he will take 
your work for it. 


oOo 
Shorthand Clubs 


ERY much interest has been mani- 

fested recently in the organigntion 

of local shorthand clubs in various 
parts of the country, and we have received 
many requests for information about de- 
tails of organization. We think this is a 
move in the right direction. 

The shorthand club in any community 
can exert a very great influence in fur- 
thering the interests of the shorthand art 
and can be made the means of materially 
benefiting every member of the profession. 
The advantages of co-operation among 
those engaged in any profession or call- 
ing are too well known to need extended 
discussion here. We see them on every 
side. As society becomes more complex 
the individual becomes less and less ef- 
fective as an independent force, and must 
rely upon organization—the co-operative 
force of his fellow craftsmen—to get him 
as an individual what he could not alone 
secure. Practically every profession now 
has its local, state and national organiza 
tions. The local organization is the unit, 
and it is the direct work that it does that 
brings home to the workers the advantages 
of co-operation. 

In our recent visit to Germany we had 
occasion to observe the working of the 
shorthand club idea to some extent. The 
shorthand society in Germany has been 
developed to a remarkable degree of ef.- 
ficiency. There is hardly a town or vil- 
lage there that does not have its shorthand 
society, and the earnestness, sincerity, in- 
terest and intelligent work of its members 
places it on a plane with other profes- 
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sional organizations. Societies of that 
kind are much needed in this country to 
stimulate the same feeling toward the 
profession that exist abroad where the art 
is given a standing that compares favor 
ably with that of the other arts and sci 
ences. In Germany, for example, you will 
find college professors, scientists, states 
men, men of affairs, taking an active in 
terest in the shorthand societies. 

The scope of a shorthand society need 
by no means be limited. There are a 
thousand and one ways in which it could 
be an effective economic and social fore 
All that is needed in any city of any siz 
is for some one to take the initiative in 
organization. 

We are thoroughly in harmony with th 
idea, and in order to stimulate some addi 
tional thought along the 'ine, we will offer 
a prize of $20.00 for the best article on 
“How to Organize & Shorthand Club.” 
The article, which is to be of not more 
than two thousand words, must be accom 
panied by a model Constitution and By 
laws. It will be published for the benefit 
of all those who wish to make use of it. 
So that immediate action will be taken, 
and the results may be published early, all 
papers should be submitted to the editor 
before the fifteenth of March. 


o°O°o 
About Teaching Methods 


HE other day a very distinguished 
I school principal was talking with « 
teacher. He had just fired a broad 
side of questions at her, and finally said, 
“Do you give your students -time to 
think?” . When she had answered, he 
turned to the writer, picked up a book 
from his desk, and said: “Here is a little 
book from one of the big universities. It 
is a report of an investigation of teaching 
methods in New York City and bears on 
this very subject of giving students ‘time to 
think.’ It shows that on an average three 
questions per minute are asked by the 
teacher—what opportunity does that give 
to the student to think?’’ He then pointed 
out that the average teacher does too 
much talking. 
“You have observed.” he said, “the 
number and rapidity of the questions I 
have been putting to Miss B. That was 
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an illustration of the way the usual recita 
tion is conducted. The student has no op 
portunity to think about his subject and to 
frame his replies so that he conveys 
lucidly the idea he has in mind. The 
process should be reversed. The student 
should: be given full opportunity to ex 
press himself.” The ideal teacher is th 
one who draws the student out, makes him 
tell or demonstrate what he knows rather 
than to try to lecture him full of informa 


tion. 

Another question asked was this: “Do 
you repeat the answers given?” This is 
a common fault among teachers. The 


objection to it is that it wastes time. When 
the student has given a_ satisfactory 
answer, to a question there is nothing 
gained by repeating it 


The Blackboard and Results 


Still another question he asked was: 
“Do you make much use of the blackboard 
in objective illustration?” There is 
hardly any other subject in teaching 
which lends itself so well to blackboard 
illustration as shorthand does. Shorthand 
is essentially writing, and the blackboard 
is the idea for conveying to a number 
of students the ideas you wish to ex 
press. You can teach the student more in 
a few well-executed outlines on the board 
than you could by many minutes of talk- 
ing. Blackboard illustration is a great 
stimulator of interest... It is intensely 
graphic; it focuses attention; it impresses 
forms and principles so vividly that the 
student carries them away with him per 
manently. There are .\hundreds of forms 
that can really be taught only by illustra 
tion. The students have to see the actual 
execution of them in order to get the cor 
rect idea. 

Many teachers hesitate to use the board 

and this is especially true of teachers 
of the old-time systems, where “position,” 
shading, and variable forms are a con 
stant source of perturbation—for fear of 
making mistakes. But the teacher who 
fears making mistakes will not get vers 
far in the teaching profession. The hu 
man element is always present and ther 
is really no such thing as perfection. A 
littl practice on the board after school 
hours will give almost any teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand a good command of the 
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Students themselves, and 


cially the young pupils, find great interest 


rors. espe 
in using the blackboard, and it is a prac 
tice that is well 


These littl points on teaching methods 


worth cultivating. 
are mentioned simply to stimulate teach 
their own 
classroom-——to find out, if 
leaks of time are, to 
iscertain how efficiency can be 
effort 
teacher can keep out of 


ers of shorthand to observe 
methods in the 
possible, where the 
increased. 
It is only by a constant in this di 
rection that the 


the “rut. 


Brevities 


read the article 


Perhaps you 


fail to 
lubs 


doll ir 


Please do not 
about “Shorthand ( 
win the 


can twenty 


* 


meeting ol the New York 
Association. Mr 


exce lle nt 


At a recent 
High School Te ache rs 
Edward J. McNamara 
paper on “Efficiency in Shorthand Teach 
ing,” 
the principles of scientific business man 


re ad in 


in which he explained how many of 


agement might be applied in the short 
hand classroom. 
> 
Artistic letter writers will have an op 


portunity to earn some worth-while prizes 
in the Letter Writing Contest mentioned 


in the Typist Department this month 


Look it up 

The old historic city of Salem, Massa 
adopted the 
has 


commission 
elected five 


charge of a ds 


chusetts, has 


form of government. It 
commissioners, each in 
partment of the 
school committee of five, in charge of the 
schools and all school property 

Mr. George P. Lord, principal of the 


Salem Commercial School, 


public service, and a 


was elected a 


member of the school committee for a two 
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term, receiving the votes of more 
half of the voters ot 
the city, with three opponents. The many 


friends of Mr. Lord, in the profession and 


years 


than one registered 


out of it, will be glad to learn of this 
recognition of his abilities by his fellow 
citizens. 
7 
Note the contest on “Business Letters” 


mentioned in the department devoted to 
Typewriting and Office Training. 


* 


Commenting on the standardization 
movement in a paper read at the conven 


tion of the New York State Stenograph 


ers’ Association. 1911, Mr. Theo. F. 
Shuey, official reporter of debates, Wash 
ington, D. C., said: 

“In my opinion before Pitman’s pho 


nography can be standardized, the nerves 
standardized, and the brain cells, 


hand, and another 


must be 
and the 
important element, the 
another, the speed of the matter to be re 


muscles of the 
hearing, and still 


ported.” 

Mr. Louis Pfeiffer, of Bedford, Mass.., 
writes us that he is now secretary of the 
Bedford Safety Razor Company, and he 
outfit with the request 
that we give itatrial. If Mr. Pfeiffer had 
not been am old-time friend, and one of 
our first students in Boston in the pioneer 
days, we should not have ventured on the 
hazardous experiment of manipulating a 
Our experience of 


sent us a sampl 


new style of razor. 
these implements has been extensive and 
unsatisfactory. Having tried the “Bed 
ford,” however, we can honestly say that 
it is decidedly the most satisfactory razor 
handled. We 
on being associated with an 
and for 


we have ever congratulate 
Mr. Pfeiffer 
article of unquestioned merit, 
will be a very large sale as 


widely known. 


which there 
it becomes more 
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|! requires sterling courage to live on the uplands of truth, battling bravely 

for the right, undismayed by coldness, undaunted by contempt, unmoved 
by criticism, serenely confident, even in the darkest hours, that right, justice 
and truth must win in the end.— William George Jordan. 
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An Advertising Letter 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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‘Typewriti 
Office Tra 


A Clearing-house of ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 


should be addressed 
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Talks on Office Training 


The Fifth Step—The Composition of Business Letters. 


tures of letter writing were discussed 

—words and sentences. It would be 
an excellent plan to re-read that article 
again before studying this one. 

There are a few more suggestiofs on 
the subject of words and sentences that 
it will be well to consider. The acquiring 
of an effective vocabulary is a work that 
requires some well organized effort. You 
cannot annex a word to your vocabulary 
by simply looking up its meaning in the 
dictionary. A word is not ours until we 
use it—and use it correctly. 

There is usually a wide disparity be- 
tween the number of words we understand 
and the number we actually use in writing 
and in speaking. The words we know but 
do not use may only be brought into every- 
day use by writing on a wide variety of 
subjects and by a constant effort to select 
those words which express most forcefully 
the thought we wish to convey. To do 
this we must train our powers of obser- 
vation, study the way the best writers use 
words, and make a close analysis of the 
differences in the shades of meaning of 
various words used in sentences. 

What are termed synonymous words may 
not always be used interchangeably. Each 
has its particular shade of meaning, and 
this we should try to get at not only by 
studying some good book on synonyms 
discriminated, like Smith’s or Crabb’s, but 
by studying the distinctions in the use of 
words made by the best writers. 

In his essay on acquiring a good English 
style, Professor George Herbert Palmer, 
of Harvard, lays great stress upon the 
importance of the training we get in 
speaking the language. He says: “‘It is 


[: the last article two important fea- 


(Continued) 


commonly supposed that when a man seeks 
literary power he goes to his room and 
plans an article for the press. But this 
is beginning literary culture at the wrong 
end. We speak a hundred times for every 
once we write. The busiest writer pro- 
duces little more than a volume in a year, 
not so much as his talk would amount to in 
a week. Consequently, through speaking it 
is usually decided whether a man is to 
have a command of his language or not 

. Whether words are uttered on paper 
or to the air the effect on thé utterer is 
the same. Vigor or feebleness results ac- 
cording as energy or slackness has been 
in command. As a rule, once within 
our control language can be employed 
for oral or for written purposes. And 
since the opportunities for oral practice 
enormously outbalance those for written, it 
is the oral which are chiefly significant in‘ 
the development of literary power.” 

The words you choose in speaking ought 
to be selected with just as much discrim- 
ination as when writing, because it is 
there, as Professor Palmer says, you will 
get the most practice. A systematic way 
in which to go about acquiring a list of 
good words is to have an alphabetically 
indexed notebook in which you can put 
down words and sentences that appear to 
you to be useful. This book should not 
be used simply to note unusual words, but 
rather to include the words you want to 
study and bring into practical use. The 
average person who undertakes to acquire 
a vocabulary by the notebook route will 
soon find his book full of words that are 
of no practical use, unless he selects his 
words with discrimination. And then, to 
make them really useful, they must be 
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studied and used over and over again in 
speaking and in writing. Many use words 
in writing that they fear to use in speak 

their uncertainty about 
The remedy for this fault, 
of course, is to study pronunciation. There 
three things to be understood 


ing, because of 


pronunciation. 


are just 
about a word 
it is spelled, and how it is used in sen 


its various meanings, how 


tences. 
It is particularly useful to put down in 
vour book for study the striking sentences 
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good advertisements lies 
the potency of brevity and convincingness. 

Even poetry is not to be scorned in the 
study of words! Ben Franklin, you know, 
attributed much of his skill in prose writ- 
ing to the training he got in writing poetry. 


its exposition of 


More About Effective Sentence Making 


The good sentence possesses three qual 


ities—unity, coherence, and emphasis. 
And what is true of the 


respect, should be true in a broader sens« 


sentence in this 
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Srecimew or TasvuLaTion 


reading. Besides the 
study of the works of the recognized good 


you encounter in 


writers of literature, the expressions used 
in current advertisements are well worth 
your consideration. Advertisement writ 
ing has been developed to a very fine point 
and the expressions used in advertisements 
are often not only condensed, pithy, effec 
tive, but strikingly alluring. The adver 
tisement writer works under a necessity 
that does not:confront the ordinary writer 
of English—his every word must count. 
The ordinary literary writer may take a 
paragraph or a page to picture a single 
thought ; the advertisement writer must say 
it in a word. He must say in a dozen 
words what will make you think a thou 


sand. That is where the value of studying 


Susmitren wy Mr. Delon 


also of the paragraph structure and of 


the business letter as a whole. A sentence, 
to be unified, must have one central idea. 
Two ideas in one sentence will mix no 
better than will oil and water. ‘To pro 
duce unity in your sentences observe the 
following: 

Make sure that the sentence has a main idea 
exclude all details not bearing on that idea. 

Make each sentence short enough to be under 
stood as one idea, but long enough to form a 
definite section of the thought of the para 
graph of which it is a part A sentence is a 
unit in thought when it makes one complet 
Statement: when the subject of a_ thought 
changes a new sentence becomes necessary 


a sentence means simply 
consecutiveness. Or. to use a common ex 
it means that the words should 


Coherence in 


pression 
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be placed in logical, ‘‘one-two-three” order. 
Coherence is obtained by placing the words 
words 


in simple, direct sequence. The 


should be so arranged that the reader is 
not forced to go back to see how the vari 
ous parts hang together. The following 
yiggestions will assist you in securing co 
herence in your sentences 

The sentence must 
stand for one central 
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finished. \ 


frequent cause of lack of emphasis in a 


prepared and weakly most 


sentence is ““wordiness.” It is a safe rul 
to strike out all words that do not add to 
the meaning. Sentences are often given a 
weak ending by a failure to observe the 
law of which is simply that the 


interest of the readers 


climax 
should grow as 
the composition pro 


gresses 


rvii. 
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it is indicated by the form of the sentence 

whatever is important is given an im 
portant place. Usually the important places 
in a sentence, a par graph, or the whole let 
ter, for that matter, are the beginning and 
the end. The end particularly, is of im 


“Noth 


“more often disap 


portance as a point of emphasis. 
ing,’ says Stevenson, 


points the ear than a sentence sonorousl) 


tained: 
By using expressive 
By placing the 
im the sentence. 
By varying the length of 
By keeping persistently to one idea 
ing to the text.” 


words 
words in emphatic positions 


sentences 
“stick 


The Opening Sentence 
As we have seen from our study of em 


phasis, the beginning and the end of 
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sentences are of very great importance. 
The principle applies also to the letter as 
a whole. The opening sentence in a busi- 
ness letter is of vital importance, espe- 
cially if you are trying to win the atten- 
tion and favor of the reader—who may or 
may not be interested in what you have 
to say. The opening paragraph of a busi- 
ness letter often determines whether or 
not it goes into the waste basket—unread. 

Guard against the obvious in the open- 
ing sentence of a letter. The opening 
paragraph of the 
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point. As soon as we have the subjects 
of a letter in mind, the ideas related to it 
will begin to arrange themselves in groups. 
For example, if we have several topics 
to be touched upon in a letter, each should 
be treated in one paragraph usually intro- 
duced by a topic sentence which prepares 
us for what follows. If the topic is such 
that an extended treatment of it is neces- 
sary, it will naturally be divided into sub- 
divisions. 

A paragraph _ should be a collec- 
tion of ‘entences 





average business 
letter usually con- 
tains one or more 
of such lifeless 
phrases as: “We 
take pleasure in in- 
forming you;” “We 
beg to acknowledge 
receipt;”’ “We are 
in receipt of your sdtipee ans 
inquiry.” These 
should be avoided. 
If your letter is in YY 
response to one al- 


see seme 


Jest lener 


for the business? 


Gur aethet of handling thie business te 
the vurious etate beards te eeted) ian 


te ané then oe place 
tebl ishet pte efth the v.ricus leeal agents 
tureaghout the coutr) 


ready received, it is, 
of course, proper 
and essential that 
you make some ref- 
erence to the pre- _— 
vious letter for the 
purpose of recall- 
ing the subject to 


form. ties, 


183 5. Met bt 
Dalles. 
mm reply te youre of the th. woulét aay 
DmUrnn ee 


tm the etty of Bouste: 


‘Wp it thet pour company cammet get sat- 
iefectory retes from the agente tm the tern, 
or are there set enough agente there te care 


Om genera) privetples. and eitheet sere 
informetion on the eubject, we will say thal 
if Dalles, Temes, fe the bead office of your 
company, Fou woulé better take the autter up | . 
eite the agente st Dalles | in the 


Treeting thie gives you the Seeiret &- 
= receis 


Towe truly, 
THE Ge BSURASCE COMP) 
s 


treating on one sub- 
ject, or one view of 
a subject. It should 
have unity, coher- 
ence, emphasis, just 
as the sentence has. 
To gain unity, the 
paragraph should 
treat of one subject. 
To gain coherence, 
the sentences should 
be arranged in logi- 
cally connective or- 
der. Placing the 
important thoughts 
important 

places—that is, at 
| either the beginning 
end—will 
give emphasis. 

The order of the 
paragraphs in the 


we ée cuteite of Ft 


ineee ot the oe- 


fty or the 


Presitéent 





the reader. But “—— 
even here you have 

a little chance to 

display originality. Note how the usual 
stereotyped expressions are avoided in the 
following openings: 

“Your request for prices and catalog, dated 
\ugust 26, is greatly appreciated.” 

“Your inquiry gives us an opportunity to 
get acquainted.” 

“After you have looked over the catalog 
which we are sending you in accordance with 
your request of the 22d there may be some 
points on which you require additional infor- 
mation, Your further inquiry will be welcome 
and shall have our careful attention.” 


The Value of the Paragraph 


Paragraphing in business letters is an 
important aid in securing clearness and 
a logical treatment of its subjects, and is 
also important from the artistic stand- 


Tee Lerrer Taat Wow Fiast Priace 


whole letter will be 
determined largely 
by the planthe writer 
prepares before beginning to write. If the 
paragraphs are not arranged in logical 
order, the reader is likely to become con- 
fused. 

Paragraphing, at best, is a question of 
taste. A business letter may consist of one 
or more paragraphs, according to the 
number of subjects, or the number of 
phases of one subject discussed. The first 
paragraph should indicate the purport of 
the letter, and in the last paragraph should 
be given the courteous closing phrases. 

(To be continued) 
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Tabulation Contest 


The announcement of the winners in 
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the Tabulation Contest, mentioned on page 
38 of the September number, has been 
crowded out of previous numbers. 

In class “A,” Mr. Verne De Long of 
Springfield, Illinois, won first place. A 
reproduction of two of the specimens sub- 
mitted is presented in this number. As 
will be seen the specimens are beautifully 
executed, and show the possibilities of 
well-planned tabulation. 

The class “B” competition did not excite 
any interest whatever, possibly because 
the kind of work coming under this classi- 
fication is only done 
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Model Letter Results 


r NHERE was not much of a response 
to the invitation for “model let- 
ters,” extended in the November 

issue, but the letters that were submitted 

were nearly all good. The best letter was 
sent in by Mrs. Verna McCollum, of 

Houston, Texas. An interesting feature of 

the letter is the even right-hand margin. 

Miss Edith F. Wells, of Battle Lake, Min- 

nesota, wins second place with another 

letter that has an even right-hand margin 
which Miss Wells 








in big engineering | says “simply hap- 
; ; 
or architects’ offices, | pened to come 
and the announce- | | that way.” Repro- 
ment of the contest | ductions of both 
: ‘ Battle Lake, Minnesote, ae va) De 
did not get in the | hippos Samp Fire, | Miss MeCollum’s 
number of maga- | ah | and Miss Wells’ 
zine intended. Itis | *er"iRS nget Seentyeetath caste, work are given. The 
a field, however, ne fact that I have se 
waits lected these letters 
that ought to dev el- « Be ere etth waiting for the Camp - = acae ” ers 
op some excellent ve ready ter sgh 0 will soon be tins with even  right- 
. . or joe ° . a4 1 . 
specimens, and in te nave them before thet i it te 4 hand margins for 
. . . 
order to obtain | ano LE MERE Se eeart Renore: to those prizes is not to be 
° have the ~ i ica- 
these, if possible, | wre st oer Conse! ty eh taken as an indica 
, ° . 
: asta tion that I favor 
the contest will be ; 
; #122 you please sené them as soon that kind of work. 
held open until | oo ys oe 
MI _ a Tt sues eate. It is a novelty, that 
March 5. 1e€ , 4 
Cath J Usable | is all. And these 
typewriter sketches | 
: happened to be the 
referred to will be | : 
best specimens sub- 
found on page 684 . 
+. & mitted. An even 
of the August num- | right-hand margin is 
ber. — ————_ attractive, but it is 
Excellent tab u- Tae Lerrer Tuat Wow Secowp Pace not practical in or- 
lations were also dinary everyday 


submitted by Miss Elizabeth A. Miller, 
Evansville, Wis.; Miss Rose O'Malley, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and Mr. J. M. 
Spalding, Pueblo, Colorado. We hope to 
be able to present some of these specimens 
at a later date. Miss Miller makes an 
original and valuable suggestion about her 
tabulation. She “I was asked if 
I could get out a similar copy in such a 
way that it could be used in making blue 
prints. I found that by using a good 
grade of very thin white paper, and using 
black typewriter ribbon, placing a black 
carbon so that it printed on the back of 
the sheet—thus giving an impression on 
both sides—a good ‘negative’ could be ob- 


Says: 


tained from which excellent blue prints 
could be taken.”’ 





work. 

Miss Fanny Coffey, Spencer, Indiana, 
wins third place with a fine collection of 
letters which, by the way, cannot be re 
produced easily because they are written 
with a purple ribbon. “Copy” made with 
a good, black ribbon is ideal for reproduc- 
tion. 

Mr. G. D. Pederson, Duluth, Minnesota, 
sends in some excellent models of adver- 
tising letters and wins fourth place. 

Others who won places in the contest 
are: Hallie Wegel, Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin; Vern Shortsleeve, Burlington, Ver- 
mont; Anna Oberdorf, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Omer C. Iliff, Omaha, Nebraska, 
and George A. Grojean, Massillon, Ohio. 
Mr. Iliff has made some suggestions that 
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are so good that they have been forwarded 
to the “Bright Idea” and will 
probably appear in an early issue. 


column, 


a> 


1. 
te 


Business Letter Contest 


HIS is to be a contest of real letters 
t for real money! Thousands of bril- 
liantly written letters go into the 
files of business houses every year that 
are seen only by a comparatively few. So 
far as the big army of stenographers who 
could profit by reading and studying them 
is concerned, they are forever lost. It is 
to rescue such letters from files and note 
books——-and, incidentally, from oblivion 
that this contest has been suggested. And 
in order that it little more 
interest than the ordinary contest the fol 


may have a 
lowing prizes will be given: 

1. To the contestant who sends in a col 
lection of the best ten actual business let 
ters, a prize of $10.00 will be awarded. 

2. To the contestant the 
next best collection of ten letters, a prize 
of $5.00 cash will be given. 

3. To the contestant in the 
third best collection of ten letters, a prize 
of $3.00 cash will be given. 

t. To the ten 
the next ten best collections will be award 
ed copies of The Gregg Reader. 


who sends in 


who sends 


contestants who send in 


Conditions 
Please be guided by the following sug- 


gestions: Letters taken from published 
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dictation books will not be accepted. They 
must be actual business letters sent out in 
the usual They may 
apply to any line of business; but the let 
contestant must 


order of business. 
ters sent in by any one 
apply to one particular line. The contestant 
may, however, send as many collections as 
he wishes. The names, figures, or any other 
matter of a private nature in the letters, 
may be changed so that the real identity 
of those concerned will be lost. The let 
ters must be neatly typed in proper form. 
They must also be graded as to difficulty, 
starting with short, easy letters, and rang 
ing to the long, more difficult ones. Thess 
points will be all taken into consideration 
in rating. 

All collections must be submitted to the 
editor of this department in New York 
not addressed to the Chicago office. ‘Th 
contest will close the 20th of March and 
the results will be announced just as soon 
as the matter can be decided—perhaps in 
the next number. 

Begin now to get your letters ready 
don’t put it off until the last minute. No 
matter how prosaic the business you are 
in may seem to you, if you make a proper 
search you will find just the letters needed. 
Doctor Crane in one of his recent articles 
in the New York Globe 
tainingly on the “Poetry of the Subway!” 
Think of that—the subway poetic. If the 
subway with all its clatter, is 
susceptible of poetic interpretation surely 


Will you 


wrote most enter 


noise and 


there is poetry in any business! 


discover it? 


oOo 
School Managers’ Meeting 


CONVENTION of the Private 
Commercial School Managers’ As 
sociation was held in Chicago, De- 
12-14. Much of the time was 


A 


cember 
taken up with discussion of plans of re 
organization, and very little of practical 


Mr. Enos 


reference to 


value was accomplished. 
Spencer read a paper with 
the employment department of the type 
writer companies. The chairman, Mr. B. 
I. Williams, invited Mr. Harry C. Spill 
man, School Manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, to present his views 
on the subject. Mr. Spillman gave facts 
and figures about the assistance extended 


to the schools by his company in the way 
of placing graduates in positions. After 
giving the figures and mentioning the cost 
of operating the employment department 
of his company, he declared that the type 
writer companies would be only too glad 
to be relieved of the burden if it could be 
done, and assured the association of the 
desire of the Remington Company to co 
operate with all schools. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi 
dent, W. H. Lockyear, Evansville; Vice- 
President, Victor Lee Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; Secretary, P. S. Spangler, 
Pittsburgh. 


Dodson, 





Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 South Wabash A to whort 
all communications relating tO this Gepartment should ¢ 
estion must be in our hand y bruz and 
e published in the March number 
award of 50c. is given each month for the best 
ceived on e Nh qQuestior 


al yiher comripul) 


Answers 
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Looking Forward 


I am to think 
I am not bound to make the wrong go right, 
But only to discover and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work 


gl id 


that God ap 


points. 


HE be frinning of the new year is and 
ought to be a period of introspection 
of looking for 
often of looking 


and retrospection 
ward and looking back 
back on mistakes and disappointments and 
of looking forward to bills which must be 
paid and to other obligations which must be 
net. 
have failed to do all that we hoped and 
“gang 
therefore, with a sigh 


In the year which has just closed we 


many of our cherished plans have 
ift a gley.”’ It is, 
of relief that we wipe the slate clean and 


plan for the year tb come. 


mistake nd 
to look for the whys and wherefores, ar: 


Our failures, if we stop 


usually caused by wrong planning—we 
have planned too much or not enough, we 
have attempted what we could not do, or 
Lyman Ab 
The Outlook 


brings out the necessity of choice and the 


what were better left undone. 


discussing this in 


bott in 


importance of choosing right and perma 
nently. 


Listen to the that call on long 
enough to decide which one or which two or 
three you will heed. Then take up the one of 
three work which most 
ippeal to you leave the others 
Make yourself responsible for doing one 
Hold yourself to a high standard, 
to do that one thing well, and resolutely refuse 
to give hearings to other calls. It is important 
that there should be a Panama Canal, but that 
furnishes no reason why I should go to Panama 
ind help dig it You are not responsible for 
the work of all ages, but only for this age. You 
ire not responsible for the world, but only for 
your world. Pick the world for which you will be 
responsible and give yourself to it with singleness 
If you will recognize that you are 
share of a single 


voices you 


the two or pieces of 


and alone. 
thing 


resolving 


of service. 


responsible only for the 
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worker in the work of your 
will relieve yourself of that kind of perplexity 
which from attempting to assume im 
possible obligations. The man who thinks him 
self under obligations to render service for 
every opportunity which opens before him is 
hardly more than the man who said that 
he did not want much land, he only wanted 
to buy all the land that adjoined his own 


generation, you 


comes 


sane 


Our purpose in prefixing our “Happy 
New Year” this little 
introduce our vote of thanks for the hearty 


with sermon is to 


have received during the 
past the 
utors who make this department possible 
To this “Thank You” 
invitation to others to join this “family 
that in 
plans for 1913 you include a resolution to 
from this 
ambitious. 


co-operation we 


year from many loyal contrib 


we wish to add an 


circle” and a suggestion your 


and to receive clearing 


give 


house of the curious and the 


The Ancient Stenographer and the 
Modern 


In the fourth century, Decimus Magnus 
Ausonius, a Latin poet, offered a 
tribute 


This epigram, which has been frequently 


famous 


to the stenographer of his day 


quoted, has been translated thus: 

Come, young and famous reporter, prepare 
the tablets on which you express with simple 
dots whole speeches, as¢rapidly as others would 
trace one single word. I dictate volumes and 
my pronunciation is as rapid as hail; yet your 
ear misses nothing and the pages are not filled 
Your hand, ‘of which the movement is hardl\ 
perceptible, flies over the waxy surface; and, 
although my tongue long phrases, 
you fix my ideas on your tablets long before 
they are worded l think as 


runs over 


wish I could 
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rapidly as you write! Tell me, then, since you 
precede my imagination—tell me who has be- 
trayed me? Who has revealed to you what I 
was meditating? How many thefts does your 
hand make in my soul! What is this new order 
of things? How is it that what my mouth has 
not yet expressed has already arrived at your 
ears? No art, no precept, can have given you 
this talent, since no other hand has the celerity 
of yours, and you certainly owe to nature and 
the gods a gift which allows you to know what 
I am going to pronounce; and to think, as it 
were, with myself. 

P. S. W., a contributor to the “Line-O’- 
Type” column of the Chicago Tribune 
has cleverly matched this by the following 
lines addressed to “Miss Perkins,” a typi- 
cal stenographer of to-day: 

All right, Miss Perkins. (How she dotes 

On curlicues and winged notes!) 

A letter please, and show us, pray, 

How all the thousand things I say— 

Till voice and tongue refuse to work 

Are deftly writ in quirl and quirk; 

What reams of words at you I baw!l! 

A mark or two—you have it all. 

Like rattling hailstones is my speech; 

With burning lips at you I screech; 

Your ear, howe’er, is not in doubt 

No matter how I yell or shout. 

Altho’ your hand you move but slightly, 

Still o’er the page it hovers lightly, 

As tho’ it were a sparrow sprightly; 

And when, confused, I grow prolix, 

And metaphors and figures mix, 

My meaning still you always get; 

Before I’m thro’ your page is wet. 

If only my dull mind could skip 

As fast as you prevent my lip! 

Who hath betrayed me? Who, I pray? 

Who told you first what I would say? 

What secrets in my inner heart 

In your right hand have counterpart? 

No learning, shorthand schools, or such 

Endowed you with that magic touch! 

Dame Nature handed it to you, 

Or may high heaven me beshrew! 

Some god hath given you this. gift— 

Before I speak to catch my drift. 


oO 


A Question of Punctuation 

We frequently have questions submitted 
to us on the subject of punctuation, and’ a 
point in regard to which stenographers 
seem to have especial difficulty is the use 
of other punctuation marks in connection 
with quotation marks and parentheses. 
The following from the Chicago Tribune 
states this matter very clearly and brief- 
ly. The heading, “Punctuation is Vexa- 
tion,” is particularly apt. 


Sir: I note your recent comment that most 
typewritists place the comma outside the quota- 
tion marks. Punctuation in connection with 
quote marks seems to bother the best of them. 
Here are three simple rules, which should enable 
the typist to punctuate properly with ease: 
(1) The period and the comma should AL- 
WAYS PRECEDE the final quote marks; (2) 
the colon and the semicolon should ALWAYS 
FOLLOW the quotes; (3) the question mark 
and the exclamation point (except where 
originally used in the passage quoted), should 
ALWAYS FOLLOW the quotes. (Of course, 
the parenthetical clause in rule 3 applies also 
to rule 2, but so seldom as to make it negligi- 
ble.) Now let some one come across with rules 
governing punctuation in connection’ with 
parentheses. Larry. 

.The rule for parentheses is simple, but not 
easy to state without taking up much space 
with examples. If the matter in parentheses 
refers directly to the preceding word or phrase, 
only one comma is used—after the second paren- 
thesis mark. Otherwise the punctuation is as 
if the parentheses did not exist, either no com- 
mas or two commas—one BEFORE each 
parenthesis mark. Get it? We feared you 
wouldn’t. 

G 
The Use of the Title Doctor 

11. In writing to the wife of Dr. L. H. 
Jones, is it proper to address her “Mrs. Dr. L. 
H. Jones?” If not, what form should be used? 
What is the correct address in writing to both 


Dr. Jones and his wife? Should it be “Mr. and 
Mrs. Dr. L. H. Jones?” 


While the form suggested is frequently 
heard and even seen in the columns of 
the newspapers, our contributors agree 
that it is absolutely incorrect. An ava- 
lanche of replies to this question has 
reached us and each reply is a protest. 
The answer published is from Miss Ellen 
Johnston, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The term “Doctor” signifies a degree con- 
ferred upon a person in recognition of definite 
attainment reached by study or scientific in- 
vestigation. The degree is not transferable, 
hence the title “Doctor” cannot be transferred. 
Thus, unless Mrs. Jones has also been granted 
a degree in acknowledgment of her own per- 
sonal achievements, she should properly be ad- 
dressed as Mrs. L. H. Jones. 

In writing to both Dr. Jones and his wife, the 
form should be Dr. and Mrs. L. H. Jones. 


In addition to being a clear statement of 
the case, it is a well-written letter and in 
making awards where there are a number 
of contributions, preference is always giv- 
en in all departments of this magazine for 
neatly typewritten papers in which the 
discussion of each question occupies a sep- 
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arate page. Among the correct replies re- 
ceived were those from Miss May E. Finn, 
Evansville, Wis.; Miss Edna Burrer, Shel- 
by, Ohio; Mr. Ralph Newman, New York 
City; Mr. Sam J. Bradfield, Decatur, II1.; 
Mr. M. N. Bunker, Halford, Kansas; Mr. 
J. R. Harold, Brownsville, Texas; and 
Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, III. 


a> 
‘se’ 


Is a Stenographer Handicapped when Com- 
pelled to Write on the Drawboard 
of a Desk? 


12. One reader is having considerable dif- 
ficulty in developing free arm and wrist move- 
ment in writing shorthand. He states that 
when practicing outside of business hours at 
his own desk he has little difficulty, but during 
business hours when taking dictation he has so 
little room on the drawboard at the dictator's 
desk that he is compelled to use mostly finger 
movement. This change in movement interferes 
with both control and speed. Will some one 
suggest a remedy? 


Mr. Joy N. Tait, Nebraska City, Nebr., 
suggests that the “outside” practice re- 
ferred to has probably been incorrectly 
done. He also mentions one method of 
overcoming the difficulty: 

I would hazard a guess that the above men- 
tioned reader has been reclining too much while 
doing his outside practice. He probably al- 
lows his arms to sprawl like wings on either 
side of his notebook on the table during his 
home practice. Then when it becomes neces- 
sary for him to take dictation on the draw- 
board of a desk, he is cramped for room. I 
would suggest that he sit sideways at the 
drawboard, and not allow his left arm on it 
at all, in this way securing plenty of room for 
a free movement of the arm and wrist. While 
it is not so good a position as facing the sur- 
face on which he is writing, it will probably 
enable him to do better work than under the 
present circumstances. 


A substitute for the drawboard is de- 
scribed by Brother John L. Voelker, Day- 
ton, Ohio: 


Buy a drawing board or make a thin board, 
15x22 inches and keep it standing alongside your 
desk. When needed place over the knees and 
work, using a free arm movement, 

A heavy stiff cardboard may answer your 
purpose just as well: Throw it carelessly 
across folded knees and write whilst at your 
leisure, leaning the back against the chair. 

This has been my practice for years in all 
kinds of written work, when lacking a desk. 
Try it and you will not be retarded in the con- 
trol of the pencil and speed in shorthand. 


Another ingenious plan which might 
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prove feasible in some cases is outlined 
by Mr. Enoch Sturgeon, Nogales, Ari- 
zona: 

Question 12 in the October number calls to 
mind a similar trouble which I have had. 

Nearly all drawboards in desks are held in by 
means of a small wooden peg, which you can eas- 
ily see, and remove, by taking out the top 
drawer, the peg being on the underside of the 
board. Many times this peg can be removed en- 
tirely, thus letting the board come out much far- 
ther, or if this cannot be done, by reason of the 
shortness of the board, there may be some 
other desk in the office with which these draw- 
boards may be changed. However, if neither 
of these methods helps out in the particular case 
referred to, it would undoubtedly be an easy 
matter to make a suitable board and substi- 
tute for the short one now in the desk, espe- 
cially as most desks are large enough to allow 
this board to be much longer than is commonly 
used. 

In my own case, I merely had to pull out 
the peg, as the frame of the drawboard was 
plenty long, but the panel was short. 

Care should be taken if the peg is removed 
not to pull the drawboard out far enough to 
weaken its support, thereby prying up the top 
of the desk. 

Mr. C. L. Finch, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
emphasizes another side of this question 
—the necessity of an efficient stenog 
rapher’s being able to write shorthand 
under any conditions—even the most un 
favorable. He suggests that the stenog- 
rapher who can not write on the draw- 
board of a desk should try reporting ser- 
mons and speeches where it will be neces- 
sary for him to write on his knee or often 
when standing. Becoming accustomed to 
“getting it down” no matter what the cir- 
cumstances is an essential part of a ste- 
nographer’s training. 

This recalls an incident in the reporting 
experience of Charles Dickens. In the’ 
history of Dickens’ life, a story is told 
of how when reporting a political speech 
Dickens was compelled to write in a driv 
ing rain, the only light furnished being 
from a flickering torch from the speak- 
er’s platform. Mr. Dickens hired a boy 
to hold an umbrella over him and wrote 
as best he could standing in the mud with 
the raindrops spattering on the page of 
his notebook. At the conclusion of the 
speech, tired and drenched to the skin, 
he jumped into a waiting coach and was 
driven back to London. The entire speech 
was transcribed in longhand on the jour- 
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ney and as soon as he reached the city the 
There 
was not time When 
the speaker read the account of his speech 
in the paper the said to 
have complimented Mr. 


copy went to the printers’ hands. 
even for rereading. 
next day, he is 
Dickens on hay 
ing secured a verbatim report. 

Another 
shorthand without the proper support for 
the arm is illustrated in the picture of 


Mr. 


Gov. 


similar example of writing 


Swem speeches of 
Wilson on the 
These 


Practically every expert writer 


reporting the 
back platform of a 
train. instances are by no means 
unique. 
or reporter can cite parallel circumstances 


from his own experience 


Professional Service in the U. S. 


1S. It has said that there art 
professions recognized by the U. S. Government. 
Can you place before your readers the 
tion as to whether this is correct and also have 
them all named and listed from the highest to 
the lowest profession in respect of importance 
as seen by the public minds? A thorough dis 
1S de if d 


been sixteen 


ques- 


cussion of this subject 

We are indebted to Ir. H. E. Kemp 
of the high school at Decatur, Ill., for the 
following list taken from the U. S. Census 


Reports, Statistics and Occupations: 


1.812 
3.375 
24,873 
111,638 
29,665 
50,717 
13,239 
30,0388 
114,460 
8,844 
92,174 
86,607 
132,002 
$46,133 
8,163 


5.701 
the S¢ 
public mind we 


Actors 

Architects 

Artists and Teachers of Art 
Clergymen 

Dentists 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Literary and Scientific Person 
Musicians and Teachers of Music 
Officials (Government ) 
Physicians and Surgeons 

Teachers and Professors in Colleg 
Veterinary Surgeons 

Not Specified 


As to the 


positions 


relative importance of 
as seen by the 
have received but one general discussion 
and that from the pen of an anonymous 
contributor. This holds that the 


three professions which stand out above 


ré ade r 


all others are those of the clergyman, the 
lawyer and the physician. 

There will, of course, be a great deal of dis 
cussion about the relative importance of the 
Big Three. Those who are religiously inclined 
will say that the preacher is the most import 
ant. He saves souls—the immortal part in the 
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make up of man Dh 
no doubt say that the 
doctor. He Save 


tudent of phy sic will 
important is th 
without which we 
could have no souls to be soul, 
before it can be saved, sup- 
posedly evil habitation in which to dwell. There- 
fore let us take off our caps to the supreme 
factor in the Big Three. But the law student 
that the lawyer is the most important 
Does he not, by -promoting the general peace 
and welfare of humanity as a whole, save both 
souls and bodies? ‘He saves the body by pro 
moting a law-abiding community, and thereby 
indirectly saves the souls Then he must be 
the most important Then take your choice 
Fliminate the one for which you have the least 
use, and then of two evils, choose the lesser. 
pale of this Triad 
may stand a lone person who takes the 
from all three of th callings and with 
the subtle cement of logi nd reason puts to-- 
gether a beautiful m ic of rules by which 
we might live, were to be as perfect 
there not be 
that surely this 
the composite picture of 
very greatest pro 


most 
bodies, 

saved, as the 
have 


must some 


savs 


Somewhere beyond tl 
there 


best 


man able 
May 


suggest 


is his conceptions. some 
ho will venture to 
man, the philosopher, 
the three 
fession of 


Let us 


say about the 


greatest, has the 
them all? 

next see what the magazines have to 
professions On the cover of 
the December issue of a certain periodical 
we find the following: “A successful clergy 
man is one nothing in summer but 
teach widows to swim.” Evidently the preacher 
is not, to this voicing of the public mind at 
least, the most important of the Big Three. 

Within the this: “Doctors 
now know and admit that mos} people who are 
tiling would medicine.” An 
ther of the great Triad done with. 

Still farther on we somewhat start 
ling statement: “Lawyer: A person who takes 
this from that the result that That hath 
not where to lay his head. An unnecessary 
evil.” Without a doubt, here is an expression 
of the public mind that does not consider the 
lawyer’s profession as the most important. 

Thus are eliminated from the running what 

re seemingly the three most important of pro 

and = there ire still thirteen left 
Among them we may pick and choose and cast 
iside as we like, and if we are not very careful 
we may even discard them all and even arrive 
it the humble of the carpenter as 
being the most worthy 

As yet there have not been mentioned th: 
istronomer, the teacher, the chemist, the busi 
ness man, the surgeon, the general of the army, 
the physicist, the inventor,—and many other 
that are too numerous to be mentioned here 
Amid such a throng of and they 
all amply deserve the name—who can pick and 
choose out that one which is most important? 
And there are so many public minds 
following each and every one of these callings, 
how can any one tell which one the publi 
greatest import? 
well-nigh 


who does 
cover we have 


recover without 


iway 


read this 


with 


fessions 


profe SSIOT 


professions 


since 


conceives as of 


It therefore seems a impossibl 
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» order of th 
follower each one i 
em 1s likely is is the habit 
re to consider his own th 
might take a 


whole and tl 


k to classify professior 
portance, since the 
human na 
mportant 
‘erhaps we 
untry as a 


Studying Shorthand and Typewriting with 


out an Instructor 
Will \ 
to outline 
tudent 


ithout an instructor? 


may 


looth 


prac 


Che plans outlined by Mr. L. J: 
Mich , are 


icable and if care fully 


cer, Sparta, eminently 


followed out will 
certainly be productiv« of satistactory re 
sults 
I presume “instructor” refers 
man 
Vianual and Rationa 
tructors of the highest order. 
Several of my friends, in small towns where 
did not have the 
ght school, have thoroughly mastered Gregg 
Shorthand and touch typewriting by familia 
ng themselves with the principles as laid 
own in the Manual, d veloping a ready ap 


species, is the Giread 


; 


/ jpe writing 


ication of the principles by the reading of 


short 
styh by care 


plate ; th 


ll the available well-written 
ind and 


fully 


pl ites of 
cultivating a correct 
copying the horthand 
Manual and Greaa Write 
Persistent and consci ractice 
igh-grade typewriter, 

iting as a guide, v 
i typist. 

If two or shorthand 
nd typewriting together—on reading 
the others write they will progress 
more rapidly than they could 
orked by himselt If the student cannot 
ume one to join him in the tudy, he can, at 
0 great expense, pur or rent a 
raph him by the hour, 
ind at any speed without complaint 
However, better than the 


ugh to engage 


more persor 
while 
much 
whe re Cac h 


find 


phono 
that will dict 


humal! lic i I 1s 
machine, if o1 j ortunate e 
dictator of the right kind 
After sufficient peed in shorthand has been 
leveloped to enable one to follow the ordi 
iry public speaker he will find 
m every hand for 


porter. 


opportunitie S 


becoming a “sure nuf” re 


Brother John Voelker, Dayton, Ohio, 


who has recently completed the teachers’ 

orrespondence course in Gregg Shorthand 

iffered by the Gregg Publishing Company, 

as follows 

books, be 
Blindly 
Manual, 


writes of his experienc 
Having purchased the necessary 
n your 


ollow all 


stness 


study in all earn 
riven mothe 


instructions 


GG 


advantage of day or 
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diligently horthand 


ind over 


copy the exercises ove! 


gain; every word you transcribe 


should be accompanied by a verbal utterance 
remark will assist 

let i day pa 
hn \l nuat Do not 
i little. ve ry day 


friend give 


thi weighty you greatly 
from 
rather 


your 


without studving 


tudy by spurt 
Occasionally 


have 
you some simple dictation 
lesson in the Manual, 
for instance Read Shorthand and copy 
from original plat Subscribe to the 
Magazine and concentrat ill 
the “Learners’ D 
When furth ‘ rhe 4 cure 
publications, for nee, the Reader, and make 

ec effo rthand. You 
first a Some one to 

thre ‘ ile ‘ 1 follow th 

mand Now, vou ittempt to 
notice it 
rthand friend. 
plates 


ranscribing, ome 


from 
the exercises of each 
much 
Gregg 
your energies on 
tment 


more Greg, 


na to \ i it | von you 
moother You have a sl 


tupl c bn KS OF short] ind 


goes 
Have 
both 
ry your mettle in reading 
loud and the other both are 
n doubt; dict ‘ consulted and _ finally 
i itistactor ( bon is Keep 
t up. 

Finally:  ( ‘ much from 
hand plate , oh lo not fail to subscribe to 
" itedly copy thes« 
thereby peed (3) Write up 
matter 1 your st shorthand with 
out consulting Vy pers book and correct 
with the aid f Manual, Dictionary and 
Phrase Book ike dictation from chil 
dren in the famil )) Never let a day pass 
without h ng doi ni shorthand work 

As to typewriting, ry ‘ ir as it can 
be applied, all tl iid short 
hand R oF typ 
writing instruct market Get it, and 
peg away system tically till 
Keep it it, cay ifter day, 
the touch Blindly obey all 
tions, and in less than 


and 


foll wing soon 


re iched 


good short 
the magazin 
plates, 


iny new 


ibout 


; 


i ‘ qi the best 
your fingers are 
weary following 
system instruc 
three months your suc 
i gratification to 


cess on the machine will be 


you Remember, a dogged perseverance will 
help you climb the ladder that brings 
perfection im the irt 

In the both and type- 
writing vou obliged to overcome many 
obstacl lroubl will trouble you, but you 
imply keep on trouble until those 
troubk make the other troubles disap 


ilong 
study of shorthand 
will b 


troubl 
very 


pe ir 


Mr Davis ( ollings VI inche ster. Ohio, 


writes: 


ome tudving horthand ind 


lo iny 
writing alone, | should like to Say 
rdvice to those 
Studving along 
days of correspondence 
sary I have used th 
nal th (j/reaoad W rite ind 
quiring ufficient 
reporting. The 


type- 
take Punch’s 
marry, “Don’t.” 
is never satisfactory and in the 
chools it is 


about to 


unneces 
Shorthand Man 
Rational Type 
criting in speed to do 


municipal court text-book is 
plain, eas ind fascinating 
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I find, however, that when practicing alone 
small excuses will suffice to put off the work. 
I know that it can be done if one is determined 
and in my own case, I have never seen a Gregg 
Shorthand outline executed. 


Other contributors to this discussion 
were Mr. Sam J. Bradfield, Decatur, IIl.; 
Mr. C. L. Finch, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, Ill.; and Mr. 
M. N. Bunker, Halford, Kansas. 


GO 
Question Held Over 


15. What advice would you give to one who 
is ambitious to become a good writer of Eng- 
lish? What should he read or study. I should 
like to have you outline a course to be followed. 


A number of excellent theories have 
been advanced on the subject suggested 
by Question 15. In none of these contri- 
butions, however, is there a complete plan 
outlined. We are therefore holding the 
matter over to give our contributors fur- 
ther time. We shall be especially inter- 
ested in receiving brief lists of books and 
magazines which have proved helpful. 


oO 


Referred for Answer 


21. To what extent, if any, has classified 
subjective filing been extended to commercial 
correspondence, or interdepartmental corre- 
spondence in factories. and offices? This refers 
particularly to the classified subjective sys- 
tem based on the system for cataloging libraries 
originated by Melvil Dewey, formerly the presi- 
dent of the Library Bureau. 

22, Suppose one take a Civil Service ex- 
amination and is tendered and accepts an ap- 
pointment as “Stenographer and Typewriter.” 
Upon reporting for duty it is found that there 
is no shorthand and only the occasional use 
of the typewriter required in the duties to be 
performed. The person accepting the appoint- 
ment is very desirous of keeping in practice 
on these subjects and would never have ac- 
cepted the position but for the belief that it 
was as stated: “Stenographer and Type- 
writer.” What would readers suggest as to 
a course to pursue? 

23. Will you kindly have the readers of the 
Gregg Writer give their opinions as to the best 
way to express a sum of money in legal papers, 
such as declarations, deeds, etc. I have seen the 
following used: 

(a) one thousand (1,000) dollars 

(b) one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) 

(c) one thousand ($1,000.00) dollars. 
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24. How can a stenographic position be 
secured in a State Capitol? Could q young 
lady holding a $60.00 position with a railroad 
satisfactorily fill a $65.00 position at the Capi- 
tol? 

25. What is the rule for composing and 
placing the matter to be printed on a profes- 
sional and on a business letterhead? 


. ao ~, 
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Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris 


HE Governor-elect of Michigan, Mr. 

W. N. Ferris, has been a leader in 

practical education for many years. 
He is president of the famous Ferris In 
stitute, Big Rapids, Mich., and was for- 
merly president of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation. Mr. Ferris is 
a writer of shorthand and was formerly a 
teacher of the subject. All of his many 
friends will rejoice in his election to the 
governorship. 

CO? 


Saint of Shorthand 


Rome, July 31.—That St. Genesius of 
Arles will be declared the patron saint of 
stenographers is almost certain, it was 
said in Vatican circles to-day. St. Gene- 
sius was martyred in the year 308 for re- 
fusing, as secretary, to take down a de- 
cree issued by the Roman Emperor against 
the Christians—New York Sun. 
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Reporter 


and His Work. | 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg.. Chicago. t — 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 


On Taking Stock 


™ PEAKING stenographically and seri and your style of writing good, your ad 
S ously, taking stock of yourself does vancement in speed to the reporting stand 
not mean any superficial or illusory ard will be very slow indeed. Your tran 
process if you would derive from it the scripts will not be sufficiently accurate to 
benefits that you should. Now is the time — be of value to yourself or to anybody els« 
to make an entry of your liabilities and of If you are not a failure as a shorthand 
vour assets. At inventory in a commercial writer of more than ordinary ability, you 
concern there isa careful checking up to will at least be deriving a very negative 
see that every item on both sides is in enjoyment from your work 
cluded so that a true statement of the The next step, then, is to take stock of 
firm’s condition may be shown by the final your knowledge of the principles, to find 
result. If there is any omission in noting out what you have forgotten and to com 
every possible liability on the debit side pare your style with that of the best writ 
of the account, the result will not be truly ers of the system. To do this will requir 
repre sentative. a careful review of the text-book, the ad 


























Now, from our ‘point of view in partic vanced books, and considerable practice on 
ular, let us take stock of our stenographie the plates of shorthand appearing in the 
tbility——take it fairly and fully—and then magazine. 
study .the recapitulation where in brief 





Planning for Advancement 
space we can see our genuine worth. 
hese are two of the many items that 





To assist you in making up the inventory, 
shorthand. should enter into consideration in your 


und that your speed is 120 words a minute. stock-taking. Just set aside a short time 
Now that would make a good showing, but at this season of the year and think 
think of what your ability is, think of 
means to develop that ability, think, in 
view of that ability, what line of work 
would probably bebest suited to your tem 
perament. If, on reflection, you decide to 
“stick to shorthand,” then the suggestions 
that follow will be of aid to you in out 
lining your work for the new year. 


let us assume that vou know 


may we here remark parenthetically that 
stenographers are apt to over-estimate 
their speed. Doubtless it is true that vou 
can write 120 words a minute on familiar 
business correspondence which is part of 
the daily grind, and write it for a minut 
or two, but when called upon to take dic 
tation from an ordinary newspaper arti 
cle or speech, doesn't vour speed fall be Systematic Practice 


; ' 
ow one hundred words a minute in writ : ; . 
. Having decided to develop yourself, set 


vourself at it with a will. Set aside a 
definite portion of time for practice. Sys 
tematic effort will certainly bring results. 
Suppose you practice regularly three even 
ings a week, supplementing it with what 
Proper Foundation Essential ever practice you can get in your sparé 

As hinted above, speed in writing short time; or a half hour each morning, while 
hand is not the only consideration. Unless your mind is fresh from its night’s rest 
your knowledae of the principles is sound would be better still. But whatever the 


ing and probably lower in reading, espe 
cially if the dictation is sustained for sev 
eral minutes? Be honest with yourself. 
Find out what your real speed is on mat 
ter that will fairly test vour ability. 
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Simple Testimony—XI 
(For key, see page 280.) 
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hour, set aside definite periods for practice 
and then faithfully conduct your practice 
during that time without interruption. 
Variety of Practice 

Sometimes, regardless of your decision 
to be faithful, it becomes monotonous to 
do the same thing over and over again. 
It is important to practice on familiar mat- 
ter, but providing only that you give it 
your very best effort each time you write 
and read it. In addition to repetition 
practice it is equally important to practice 
on new matter. The new matter again 
should not be limited to one class or sub- 
ject, but may include the easy and the dif- 
ficult, the interesting and the uninterest- 
ing, the technical and the non-technical 
dictation found in any pamphlet, news- 
paper or magazine. As to penmanship it- 
self you should make it a rule to drill daily 
on the many combinations of letters, the 
simple words and the simple phrases that 
are constantly recurring. The practice 
will do you no good, however, unless you 
are interested in it and work with zeal. 

Dictation Not All 


A good dictator, one who annunciates 
the individual words clearly, pronounces 
them correctly, reads evenly—and heart- 
lessly dictates to you at the agreed speed 
when perhaps he can see you are not get- 
ting it—will be of great help, but neither 
a good dictator nor the fact of your taking 
dictation will alone make of you a good 
shorthand writer. Accompany that dic- 
tation with the reading of everything you 
write (perhaps more than once); with a 
careful study of each word or phrase that 
you were not able to read, and those on 
which you hesitated; with an analysis of 
your “wild” notes to see how far and in 
what way they vary from standard, noting 
specifically their size, shape, variation 
from theory, portions omitted or foreign 
portions included, if you would get the de- 
sired result from your dictation exercises. 


Phrases 


If you are preparing yourself for court 
reporting or legal work, study the phrases 
characteristic of that kind of matter. A 
good deal of legal verbiage has been hand- 
ed down to us, recognized by attorneys in 
drawing their pleadings, in making their 
arguments to the Court, or in presenting 
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the evidence in the case. In this depart 
ment and in The Gregg Reporter there 
have been published lists of phrases cov- 
ering a large number of these set expres- 
sions. Study all of them and study them 
well! After mastering them you will be 
able to extend to other words the theoreti- 
cal principles on which they are based 
and thus render your work very much 
easier. You will find it less difficult to 
master phrases if you study each phrase 
until you see the reason for the abbrevia- 
tion or contraction and construct your 
new outlines similarly. When those who 
are engaged in reporting have already 
devised so many special court phrases, 
you ought to find it very easy indeed to 
merely learn them in “rote” fashion. We 
don’t say that you can’t report without 
learning them, but we do say that not to 
use these special forms is to make the work 
—the physical exertion required to execute 
the forms—unnecessarily strenuous. 
The Phraseology 

Speaking further of legal terms, the 
court stenographer must learn through 
reading law books and otherwise to recog- 
nize the legal terms and forms. The Lat- 
in expressions so familiar to the initiate 
are especially hard for the beginner. 
These may be found in a number of the 
books on reporting, some of which doubt- 
less are in your possession if you are in- 
terested in this end of the profession. No 
matter how simple a word may be, if you 
are not familiar with it your transcript 
may make you appear ridiculous. In fact, 
to a court reporter it is exceedingly de- 
sirable to know everything. On the wit- 
ness stand you will have the physician and 
the surgeon, the newsboy and the profes- 
sor, the electrician and the engineer, the 
architect and the painter, the poet and 
the politigian, and each will bring hun- 
dreds of terms to you from their respective 
experiences. If you can recognize them 
your transcript will bear the stamp of a 
master of your art. If you don’t know 
them your work will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult and embarrassing. 

Rewards Justify Effort 

Almost too much to be expected of the 
reporter? Perhaps you may believe so at 
first thought, but it must be remembered 
that the rewards of reporting work are 
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high and therefore worth considerable ef 
fort to attain. You would not expect to 
the learned 
professions without devoting a great deal 
of time, money and effort in special prep 
aration. But there are many who think 
that all that is needed to be a reporter is 
the ability to write rapidly. This fallacy 
is so obvious and so serious that it causes 
many to give up after the first practical 
test The lawyer can take weeks 
to prepare for the cross examination of a 
medical expert or alienist, while the ste- 
nographer, without any intimation of what 
the case is about, must be able to recog 
nize these terms at least sufficiently to get 
their correct spelling on a hasty examina 
tion of the dictionary. He must not only 
transcribe his “take” correctly, but quick 
ly. Under the conditions of competition 
existing in the large cities, the emphasis 


become a member of any of 


in court. 


nowadays is placed not so much on mere 
they are expected 
but upon accurate transcripts delivered 


ly accurate transcripts 


with despatch. 

In taking stock be fair with yourself. 
If never before, get a start at the right 
point, and make your entries of progress 
every week in the year. Even though the 
entries are small, fifty-two of them will 
make a splendid showing! The fact that 
you may not be the best stenographer in 
the city should in no wise discourage you, 
but to fail to make progress educationally, 
commercially, stenographically, is a mis- 
take the gravity of which will be fully ap- 
parent in later years. 


; 


Key to Reporting Plate 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Rayner 


. Mrs. Metzer, what day of the week was 
the 14th of October? 

A. Saturday. 

Q. Who told you it was the 14th of October? 

A. The husband told me. 

Q: When did he tell you that? 

\. At the time I asked him he told me so. 

Q. Did he ever tell you that it was the 14th 
of October, Saturday, after the first time he 
told you? 

A. Yes, sir: I asked him and he told me so. 

Q. How many times did you ask him what 
date it was that you saw the boxes carried on 
Saturday ? 
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a Only once | asked him 

(). When? 

\. On Saturday, the Itth of October, at 
that time. 

q). lave you evel Spokt n to him since is to 


the time? 

\. Since | have not spoken to him. 
(). What date was last Saturday? 

\. The 9th. 

q. The 9th of what? 

A. ‘The 9th of March 

q. What was the Satuday 
\. I don’t remember. 

«). What date was Saturday, a week ago? 
\. February. 

q). Last Saturday 
as it? 

\. The 9th. 

q). Did any one tell you that? 

\. I have counted it up myselt 
know. ‘ 
q. What day of the month was last Sunday? 
\. 17th. 


before that? 


was the 9th of March, 


> 


That is all 


q. And the Saturday before that was th 
9th, is that right? 

\. Yes, sir. 

q). And the next day was the 17th? 

\. I don’t know. rhe last Saturday was 
the 16th, but the previous Saturday was th 
9th. 


q. Did you put down the I4th of October 


when your husband told you that? 

\. No, I didn’t. 

(). And you remember that date from the 
fact that your husband told you that on th 
ltth? 

\. Yes, sir. 


Q. How long-ago was the I4th of October? 
\. Five months ago 
q. You have studied 

haven't you? 

\. I figured it up. 

Q. When did you commence 

\. | counted it up on my 

q. When you and your husband talked about 
that, who began the conversation, you or your 


husband ? 
\. I began the 


that up too, since, 


figuring it out? 


ningers 


conversation 


Q. You talked with your husband about that 
iffair, didn’t you? 

\. At the time, ves 

Q. Did you talk with him after he got home 


on that Saturday ? 
\. At that time I spoke to him about it and 
isked what date it was and he told me. 


Q. Did you speak to him about what vor 
saw? 

A. Yes, sir, I did 

Q. And how many times have you spoke 
with your husband since that time? 

A. I have not spoken to him since 

Q. Have you spoken with any one abo 
this case since the 16th of October, 1911? 

\. With my husband 

q. Do you occupy the front or the rear of 
the upstairs? 

\. In the rear 

q. Can you see the alley from the rear? 


\. I can see by looking 
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Examinations for Certified Shorthand Reporters 


fied 


Lhe first examination lor Cert 
provisions 
1911, 
January 
m., im the Edu 

il Albany, ee 4 The 


ilk Olt day 


Shorthand Reporters under the 
t ¢ hapter ST of the 
e held beginning on 
8, 1913, at 9:15 
Building 


xamination will be 


Laws of will 
Tuesday, 
State 
ition 
( oncluds d 


I possible 


Regents Rules 


[he Regents rules which y 
xamination are as 
Rule 1. Any citizen of the [ 


States, or person who has duly declared 


follows 
nited 


iis intention of becoming such citizen, 


residing or having a place for the regular 


business in this State, being 


transaction ot 


over the age of twenty-one vears, and of 
ood moral character, and who shall have 


; s ; } 
wion egquivatent oO the 


f 


success ul comptet on of four 


eceived an CAUCE 
Nears work 


" 


a registered high 


y the 


as determined 


shall 


education in 


school 


Regents, and who have re 


ceived a technical shorthand 


reporting in n ipproved school, or pri 
iccepted is 
had at 


stenog 


ite instruction which may be 


in equivalent, and who shall haye 
ast five years 


mmediately preceding his 


ipplication, may take the Ri 
for a certificate of his qualifica 


experience as a 
rapher, next 
gents ex 
imination 

is a public shorthand re 
the title Certified 
ind to use the ab 
that the 
certified 


tions to practice 
porter and to assume 
Shorthand Rs porter, 
a a 2 


the same is 


breviation to indicate 


person using such 


shorthand re porter 


2. Two will be held in 


examinations 


each year, in January and in June, on 


Tuesday and Wednesday of the 


the regular Regents professional examin 


week ol 


tions. 


8. Eligible 
examination will be required (1) to rite 
shorthand, from dictation, of regular court 
ma \ 


candidates who take the 


proceedings or such other matter as 
Board of Examiners, 
1 speed varying 


S¢ le cte d by the 


for at least one hour, at 


from 130 to 200 words a minute; with ar 
iverage speed of 150 words a minut 
irt of the dictat 


indicate ; } to 


) 
to transcribe such } ions as 


the examiners maj read 
aloud such portion of the dictated matter 


is the examiners require 


their own nots 


with either 


Candidates may furnish 


paper or not books, may writs 
pen or pencil, may transcribe their notes 


in longhand or upon the typewriter, or 


dictate them to a typewriter operator to 


be furnished by the candidate. 


t. Accuracy in transcription and in 


reading notes orally will be the chief basis 
of the test. 
but material errors will count most against 


All errors will he considered, 


the applicant; the time occupied in tran 


scribing and the speed with which the 
candidate is able to read his notes orally, 


is well as and the style ol 


punctuation 
the trans¢ ript, will also be consid red; no 
fails to obtain a mark of 


awarded a certificate 


candidate who 


85 per cent will be 


Notice to Applicants 


An applicant for admission to this examina 

tion should note that he 

that he: 
(1) Is a 


declared his intention of 


must furnish evidene 
States or has 


such citizen; 


citizen of the United 
becoming 
pl we for the re gular 


New 


(2) Resides in or has 


busines m the 


ransaction of State of 
York; 
$) Is at 
(4) Is 

i] lias 


stul completion of four years’ 


least twenty-one years of age; 
of good moral character; 


in education equivalent to the suc 


work ina Treg 
e 


determined by the R 


stered high school as 
ure nts; 


(6) Has 


horthand 


received a technical education in 


reporting in an ipproved school, or 


rivate instruction which may be accepted as 
n equiv ilent: 

(7) tlas had five year 
} grapher next preceding the date of his appli 


ition for 


expe rience as a ste 


1imission to the examination 


Requirements of the Examination 


Eligible candidates will be required; 

(1) ‘lo Shorthand from dictation of 
regular court proceedings or such other matter 

may be selected by the 
hour, at a 


write 


examiners, tor at 
from 130 to 


spe ed of 


east one speed varving 


minute, with an average 


minute; 


00 words a 
words a 
(2) To transcribe such part of the dictation 
s the 
(3) To read 
tated matter as the ex 


may 


examiners require ; 


aloud such portion of the di 


iminers may require, 


Other Notices to Candidates 
Candidates may furnish their own note paper 


rr notebooks, may write with either pen or pen 
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cil on one side of the paper only, may tran- 
scribe their notes in longhand or upon a type- 
writer, or dictate their notes to a typewriter 
operator. Candidates must provide their own 
typewriters and secure their own operators. 
Blanks upon which application for admis- 
sion to the examination may be made will be 
mailed upon request. .Candidates should note 
that no application for admission to the next 
examination may be considered which does not 


o@Q 
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reach the Education Department before Janu 
ary 23, 1913. 

Applications should be accompanied by a 
certified check, postoffice money order or ex- 
press money order for $25.00, payable to the 
New York State Education Department. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Harlan H. Horner, Chief, Examination 
Division, New York State Education Depart 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 


‘> 


National Business Show Championship for Speed and Accuracy 
Won by Mr. J. L. Hoyt, with A Net Speed 
of 103 Words Per Minute 


R. J. L. HOYT added two cham- 
M pionship titles to his collection 

at the National Business Show, 
St. Louis, December 10 and 11, win- 
ning the National Business Show Cham- 
pionship and the Missouri State Cham- 
pionship. In both contests he exceeded 
all the other contestants in accuracy and 
in speed. He not only wrote a greater 
number of gross words per minute but 
made fewer errors than any other con- 
testant. 

Mr. Hoyt is one of the most accurate 
of the writers among the topnotchers like 
Blaisdell, Wilson, the Trefzgers, Owen 
and Fritz and himself, and his work is al- 
ways consistent. A notable feature of his 
work is that while his speed is constantly 
going up he is at the same time increasing 
his accuracy. Mr. Hoyt won the amateur 
championship of the world in 1910 and 
third place in the world’s ghampionship 
the same year. That was his first year in 


National Business 


Name. Machine. Words. 


GeO TERE. cicecsese 6503 
Bessie B. Linsitz..... Und. 6273 
Vera M. Blake.....>. Und. 5083 
eS WRG «wccccctces WE 4708 


the International Championship contests 
and his work was the sensation of the 
event. Mr. Hoyt is a product of Missouri 
He obtained his knowledge of Rational 
Typewriting and Gregg Shorthand at 
Spalding’s Commercial College at Kansas 
City, where he studied under the direction 
of Miss Jessie R. Davidson, now of Huff's 
School. 

Miss Bessie B. 
place in both contests with a net speed 
of 99 and 97 words, respectively. Miss 
Linsitz, who also hails from Missouri, is 
a newcomer in the typewriting contests, 
but she did some brilliant work in the 
International Contests at New York in 
November, winning second place in the 
Amateur Championship and eighth place 
in the World’s Championship. She is a 
writer of Gregg Shorthand. Following 
are the figures of the two contests in 
detail: 


Linsitz won second 


Show Championship 


Net W ords 
Errors. Penalty. Words. per Minute. 
64 320 6183 103 
69 345 5928 99 
82 410 1673 78 
90 450 4258 71 


Missouri State Championship 


Name. Machine. Words. 


J. L. Hoyt Und. 3204 
Bessie B. Linsitz Und 3068 
Vera M. Blake....... Und. 2517 
Rose Weiss ... Und, 2420 
Hazel Heath LAS. 2147 
E. Roulette L.C.S. 2138 
Clara Heuvermann ...L.C.S. 1846 
FE. L. Hubble Una. 2020 
Menhardt Feldman . Royal 1267 


Net Words 
Errors. Penalty. Words. per Minuté 
26 130 3074 102 
32 160 2908 97 
51 255 2262 75 
70 350 2070 69 
190 1657 55 
580 1558 52 
160 1386 16 
1195 825 28 


1130 137 5 
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Moving Picture Plots 


Io the minds of most of us the words “mov- 
ing pictures” suggest nothing but a cheap form 
of entertainment, designed particularly for 
those who can neither afford nor appreciate the 
“better” things in the show line. We sneer at 
the crowds going and coming from the nickel 
dromes and kindred places, although we must 
confess that we are often compelled to sit up 
ind take notice at the “motion plays” that are 
presented after the acts at the high-class vaude 
ville theaters. 

That anything higher than mechanical art 
enters into the production of the films th 
make these “plays” possible we little dream, 
although it is a fact that a considerable portion 
of the literary folk of the country are daily 
taxing their imagination in efforts to make 
good films and incidentally to enlarge their 
bank accounts. B 

Despite the cry against motion picture houses, 
the business of film production is progressing 
and the rivalry among the dozen or more con- 
cerns in this country engaged in such work 
is so great that no expense is spared in en 
deavors to put out superior films, “New ideas! 
New ideas!” is the constant cry, and naturally 
the manufacturers turn to the literary folk for 
assistance. At least ten firms are buying ideas 
to be worked out on the screen and the dearth 
of good ideas is such that they will pay high 
prices for the kind of suggestions they want. 
Ideas put into workable form are called 
‘scenarios” and for accessible “scenarios” the 
advertising manufacturers agree to pay ten 
to one hundred dollars. 


All of the big companies maintain literary 
departments, the business of which is to pass 
upon “scenarios” and work up ideas submit 
ted. Persons of recognized literary ability are 
at the heads of most of these departments and 
this it is generally agreed is tending more to 
raise the standard of the moving picture than 
all the legislation and censorship that the puk- 
lic reformers are bringing about. As to the 
writing of “picture plays,” one of the large 
firms has issued a booklet which contains the 
following: “That the motion picture in recent 
years has taken its place in the amusement 
world is clearly established. Briefly, it bears 
to the stage production the same relation the 
short story bears to the full volume novel. 
It differs chiefly from the stage play in that 
no lines are introduced. Despite this limita- 
tion and despite the brevity and low price at 
which this entertainment is offered to the 
public, film manufacturers require that their 
product must qualify with the ever-ascending 
standards, dramatically, artistically and moral- 
ly. To this end, the manufacturers are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars each year to obtain 
the most skillful producers, the best dramatic 
talent and the most effective stage devices in 
the production of the pictures. The same is 
true of the story which the picture portrays 
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to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


“The writing of stories or plays for modern 
picture production is practically a new pro 
fession. Writers of successful motion picture 
plays find their work constantly in demand 
and at good prices. The field is not crowded 
with successful authors and many who are 
able to produce available plays have not yet 
grasped the first principles of the moving pic- 
ture drama, nor do they seem to have any ink- 
ling of what the manufacturers require. Many 
of these have the qualities, imagination, talent 
and ingenuity, which make for success in this 
line, some of them having won success in the 
magazine field. 

(In the writing of motion picture plays, any- 
one who is capable of evolving an interesting 
plot adapted to motion picture presentation 
may win success. The proposition is the ‘germ 
of the plot. It consists of a condition of situ- 
ation from which the details of the story are 
developed. The success of a comedy .com- 
position lies in the novelty of the plot or some 
new and interesting phase of an old propo- 
sition in its interest-holding qualities, logic 
and probability and the humor of the individual 
scenes and situations. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the ‘comedy’ and ‘comic’ pictures 
and this difference lies chiefly in that the comedy 
depends largely for its humor in the clever- 
ness and wit of the plot, where the comic is 
usually merely a series of situations arising 
from one incident or situation. In the comic 
film there is little plot and the scenes are 
loosely connected, while the success of the pic- 
ture usually depends upon the fun obtained 
from each scene, Good comedy stories are 
hard to obtain, are hard to conceive and are 
necessarily, on account of their rarity, much 
in demand. It seems hard for such writers to 
differentiate the wit and clever ingenuity of 
the good comedy scenario with the trivial and 
frivolous one which is not.” 

To show the desire of the manufacturer to 
get wholesome pictures, the following extract 
is given: “Beware of any scenes which may 
violate good taste, manners or morals and 
avoid all crimes, such as burglary, kidnaping, 
highway robbery, murder and suicide, showing 
the methods employed in the accomplishment of 
uch crimes.” 


‘—/ 


Our Vacation Trip 


My friend and I, having planned a long va 
cation, decided to make a tour of the United 
States. Our starting point was Augusta, 
Maine. One fine morning in June, we traveled 
by auto from this place to Mt. Washington, 
the most interesting point in the White Moun- 
tains. We crossed New Hampshire to Mont- 
pelier, Vermont; spent some time in the Green 
Mountain country, thence down through the 
state of Massachusetts to the city of Boston. 
We spent a day or two in this great commer- 
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the country to 
visiting Har 
vard We Worceste! 
and other cities, then passed on through Con 
New Yale 

We had planned to take in parts 
of Rhode Island but rather in 
convenient to do so We New York, 
the largest city in the United States and found 
Nearly everything needed 
by man is found it 
to tear away from ‘its allurements 
We wished to reach Washington, D. C 
is possible, and headed for that 
point via Jersey City, down through New Jer 
sey, making a short stop at Trenton and an 
other at Philadelphia We crossed Delaware 
and Maryland, stopping only at Baltimore, 
then at Washington. This is, as you know, the 
most beautiful city in the United States and 
is certainly interesting in every way. We 
visited the White House and other places, then 
left for the southwest, the Allegheny 
Mountains and stopping at the great natural 
bridge. Before further south, we de 
cided to spend week or so in the 
states adjoining had just passed 
through. So we crossed more mountains, 
ing northwest to Charleston, West Virginia 
There was much to admire in the mountain 
scenery of Kentucky and Tennessee, but we 
wished to reach the south before the hottest 
part of the summer, so hurried on through the 
southern states, our destination being New Or 
leans. We then traveled on through the south 
west, through the beautiful Ozark region. 
touching Kansas at its southeastern point and 
crossing Texas and New near their 
northern boundaries and on up to Denver, Colo 
rado. We were in the beautiful country 
of the Rockies and found something to enter 
tain us whichever way turned. We hardly 
knew where to go first, but it appeared that the 
best route to take way of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Everything along the road and in 
this city was interesting. From there we 
by rail to San Francisco, making few, if any, 
stops in crossing the state of Nevada. We 
did stop off at the Yosemite Valley, however 
From San Francisco, followed the 
up to Portland, going as far 
as Puget Sound. 

The flowers, the fruit, the fisheries, the 
timber, the mountains—everything about the 
West was entrancing; but time was flying and 
there was nothing for us to do but turn east 
ward, which we did accordingly. The Yellow 
Stone National Park next engaged our atten 
tion and we also saw beautiful scenery in 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. ; 

We were compelled to slight some of the 
states, but we started for Detroit, planning to 
go partly by rail and partly by water; then 
up Lake- Erie to Buffalo, New York From 
there we went to visit the Catskill Mountains 
and then back to New York City, having visited 
nearly every state in the Union. 


cial center, then went across 


Cambridge, for the purpose of 


University. also visited 


necticut to Haven, where is located 
University. 
also, found it 


went to 


much to interest us 


made here and we hard 
ourselves 
how 


ever, as soon 
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Enthusiasm and the Inefficient Boss 


here is a variety of employer who “falls 
for enthusiasm He is the most 
ful employer, as a rule; he is a man 
led astray by Sometimes he is 
who has 


not success 
who is 
unessentials. 
into his place by 
fighting up 
who mistake 


man come inheri 


other besides 


He is a 


tence or 
trom the 
manner for matter 
Io get a positior 
men of his type hav 
gift—is not so difficult if one understands. It 
is easier to the place than to hold it, for 
ssary to cash in the 
expected and the man 
likely to be 
He not 


achieve 


some 


bottom 


way 
man 
ma 


such a man 


positions in their 


get 
once employed it is nece 
enthusiasm. Results are 
who “falls” for 
rather petulent 
aknow how to direct so as to 
ind he thinks that failures 
fault of his staff. 


enthusiasm is 
ults does 
result 


the 


about re 


the must be 


OptTIMis NECESSARY 
needed 
from a this 
Go in to him and say “Mr. 
double in twelve 
said you could not make 
these 


The 
employment 
be optimistic 
I can make your bu 
months. Others have 
but they 
dubious cusses who are always seeing the diffi 
culties and never the possibilities A man full 
He will se 


one weapon that is 


man ot type 


Hess 


1 go of it, were pessimistic, 


of enthusiasm can make things go. 
the possibilities.” 
This, of course, i 


the text of the selling 


crudely put. But it 
talk You must put up 
to sell yourself. Th more de ftly it is done 
the better your But unless you 
ire very clumsy, you will arouse his interest 
He likes enthusiasm He has always held the 
theory that a man cannot do good work unless 
he is enthusiastic about it. He also holds the 
theory, perhaps unconsciously, that an enthusi 
istic man will not long to consider diffi 
culties. 
Therefore, he 
begin to paint 
strongly, of 


are chances. 


stop 


fire the 


rose 


will take 
with th 


minute you 
color. Not too 
rude color, like other 
crudity, defeats But begin craftily to 
show him how you with enthusiasm. Bs 
little the difficulties If he them, 
quick to laugh at their Tell 
him that a earnest, who love; 
his work and is full of enthusiasm will find 
i way to meet the obstacles as they come. 
Many a man has ruined himself with 
in employer, eithe vhen he applied 
position or be had fairly got started, 
by dwelling unduly the difficulties of thr 
The employer of the type we are dis 
cussing is not competent. He is always both 
ered himself by the difficulties. To such men, 
therefore, optimista is peculiarly grateful 
ure to call it, is annoying 


cours 
itself 


suggests 
unimportance 


man who in 


sud h 
for a 
fore he 
on 


case. 
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Pessimism, as he is 


SuCCESS 

secured ag’ have held positions 
employers With almost other 
ippreciation of their em 


Be CONFIDENT OF 

Men have 
under such 
qualification than an 
ployer’s limitations. 


no 


rhey profess confidenc: 
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The Trend of the 


‘ 


plaster-of-Paris 


a presidential year is a bad year for busi 


iozen itor a qu irter, 


his idea probably comes from the fact that 


Every president is a disappointment and the 


hope of a change comes as a great relief. 
prosperity, many people 
find it difficult to pay their bills and to get the 


Educational Correspondence 


Economy for December 
tains by you on economic and social effects of 


um writing to you in regard to a volume which 


cademy’s publication will be devoted to papers 





should like to include in the volume a paper 
by you on the subject of electric railway 
charges Do you think you could prepare a 
papef between now and the first of February 
treating of this subject with a view to stat 
ing the principles and practices followed] in 
making electric railway rates, comparing ele 
tric fares with the fares on steam railroads and 
pointing out some of the influences which elec 
tric competition has had upon steam railroad 
charges and traffic. I have in mind a paper 
of four thousand to forty-five hundred words 
in length. The other papers of the volume will 
consist mainly of articles by academic men and 
prominent railway officials 
Yours very truly, 

Mr Allan P I ngle, 

Clinton, N. ¥ 
My dear Mr. Engle: 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Cyru 
J. Aimes, urging me to send you some topi 
to be discussed by myself at the coming meet 
ng of the Association of American Geog 
raphers. I have written to Mr. Aimes that I 


would suggest the topic “Some Suggestions 
Concerning Human Geography.” I do not 
know whether this topic is one you care to have 


included in your program and, if not, I hope 
vou will feel ype rfectiy free to omit it 
Very truly yours, 


Prof. C. G. Barnes, 
Dean, Department of Philosophy, 
College Hall. 
My dear Professor: 

I enclose a letter I have just received from 
Mr. P. | Fisk. I think you still have the 
letters written by Prof Henry \ Selbly, in 
which Mr. Fisk’s work at Columbia was most 
highly praised. The investigation he is making 
into the sugar manufacturing industry will, | 
um sure, be a credit to that university From 
Mr. Fisk’s letter, it will be seen that a fellow 
ship would be a great assistance to him In 
deed, he seems to be just the kind of a man 
our fellowships are intended to aid. I hope 
President Harris wi!! feel inclined to establish 
1 special Harris fellowship for the current 
vear in favor of Mr. Fisk I know he de 
serves it 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. John J. Kennedy, 

Salem, Mass 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor of the 22d ult., con 
cerning Dr. T. W. Sheidon, I will say that I 
think you will find him a very satisfactory lec 
turer I have no hesitation in commending 
him to your favorable consideration. While 
Dr. Sheldon has not had much experience in 
iddressing large audiences, he has been very 
successful in his class lectures and I know you 
will find him a good speaker. He has a good 
voice, an excellent choice of language and a 
dignified bearing. 

Sincerely yours, 


THE GREGG WRITER 
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